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Hotes. 


, EARL OF BOTHWELL, AND HIS 
PARAMOURS. 


Mr. Froude ( Histor y of Elizabeth, vol. iii. p. 7) 
says, that Margaret Douglas, wife of Sir Walter 
Scott of Buccleuch, and cousin of Morton, had 
been, like her sister Lady Reres, one of the many 
mistresses of this notorious man; and that she 
was accused, in the anonymous placard affixed to 
the Edinburgh Tolbooth on the second evening 
after Darnley’s murder, charging Bothwell and 


HEPBURN 


his satellite Sir James Balfour with the deed, of 


using witchcraft to procure Queen Mary’s assent 
to the crime. If so, it is a curious fact that her 
mother-in-law, the previous Lady Buccleuch, 
Dame Janet Beaton, the heroine of the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, had also been too intimate with 
Bothwell. For this charge we have the high 
authority of Mr. Riddell, who tells us (Remarks 
on Scotch Peerage Law, 1833, p. 185, note) that, 
besides obtaining at her own instance (!), in 1543, 
a divorce from her first husband, Simon Preston, 
younger of Craigmillar, on the ground that, be- 
fore their marriage, “honorabilis vir Walterus Scot 
de Balcleuch carnaliter cognovit dictam Janetam,” 
&c., Janet, after the death of Walter, her second 
husband (slain in 1552), is charged in a process in 
1559 (Act. Dom, Conc. et Sess., vol. xix.) with 
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“being quietly mariet, or hand-fast,”* to the 
profligate Bothwell. Mr. Riddell also refers to 
the above-noticed placard, as charging her with 
witchcraft in relation to Darnley’s murder. 

Now, has there been no confusion made by the 
historian of Elizabeth between these two ladies ? 
In the scandalous reports cited in Mr. Froude’s pages 
(31, 71), from letters between Drury and Cecil, 
“the Lady Buccleuch” simply is mentioned; and 
while the elder lady is clearly open to Mr. Froude’s 
accusation of immodesty, the fair fame of the 
younger has not hitherto, so far as I know, been 
impugned. She is named an executrix in the 
will of her husband “ Walter Scot of Branxholm, 
Knight,” who died in 1574, aged probably not 
much above thirty, which shews that they were 
on good terms before his death; and as he left a 
family by her—one of whom, Margaret Scot, was 
old enough to be also named an executrix with 
her mother—these facts seem to exclude any 
liaison between the younger Lady Buccleuch and 
Bothwell. 

No doubt the ecclesiastical records of the time 
exhibit an appalling amount of profligacy among 
all ranks; but it would be a remarkable circum- 
stance indeed, if both mother and daughter-in-law 
had been guilty of such flagrant derelictions of 
duty with the same man; and some farther evidence 
seems necessary before implicating both. 

Who was the husband of Lady Reres, said to 
be the sister of the younger Lady Buccleuch ? 
The latter, I rather think, was the niece of the 
Regent Morton, not his cousin. AN@Lo-Scotvs. 


EARLY QUAKERISM., 

At a time when the former peculiarities of the 
“ Society of Friends ” are fast merging into the 
observances of the Christian world in general, it 
may not be uninteresting to record in the pages of 
“N.& Q.” a few examples of the severe dis- 
cipline which prevailed amongst the early fol- 
lowers of George Fox. Although none of the 
self-accusations which I have to record are such 
as would raise the finger of reproach in any 
Christian community of the present day, yet little 
more than a century and a half ago they called for 
the public confession and repentance of the fault, 
by reading aloud in the Quaker congregation such 
“Papers of Condemnation” as those which fol- 
low, and of which I have still a few more, if the 
pages of “N. & Q.” are opened to the present 
contribution : — 


Readers of the “ 


Waverley Novels” 
reminded of this singular mode 
lawless Borderers ; 


need scarce ly be 
of marriage among the 

and the rebuke given by the reformed 
preacher, Henry Warden, to the Baron of Avenel in The 
Monastery, for the latter’s opinions on the practice, must 
» fresh in their recollection. 


} 
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“ Patience B *s Paper of Condemnation. 

“ Whereas Sarah Brown hath charged me that inthe time | 
she lived with me, she heard me sing, whereby she took | 
encouragement to be light and sing also, I do acknow- 
ledge I have said or repeated a Song, or part of a Song to 
her, that I have tuned to please the children, or still and 
get them asleep many times, and I might have been 
wiser and more exemplary and severe in my carriage 
than many times I was, for which I am sorry and do 
condemne myselfe, and hope for the future to be more 
carefull than to give any such occasion, Witness my 
hand, L , 25th of Sth mo. 1694. 

“Patience B—.” 








“ Sarah Brown's Paper of Condemnation, 

“ Whereas I Sarah Brown during the time of my living 
as Servant with Benjamin and Patience B—— have been 
guilty of folly in acting that which was in itself foolish, 
childish, and reproachfull, and in neglecting my business, 
and jangling away my time in vain company, thereby 
giving just provocation to my Master and Mistress, and 
not only so, but have reproac shed my dame and Mistress 
behind her back, wherein I have wronged her, I do hereby 
acknowledge my fault, and condemn it as a fault in me, 
and myselfe in it, and desire my Master and Mistress 
will forgive me, in hope I shall never do the like again, 
but for the future shall be carefull to keep myselfe clear 
from any such folly as I have been guilty of. Given 
forth the 25th of ye 5th mo. 1694, 

: “Saran Browy.” 


M. D. 


Shakspeariana. 


SHAKESPEARE: “Ari's WeLL THAT ENpDs 
Wett.”—1. The folio, 1623, reads (Act I. Se. 1 
line 208)— 

“The mightiest space in fortune, Nature brings 

To ior ne like, likes; and kisse like natiue things.” 
I suggest — 
“ Tho’ mightiest space insort us,” &c. 

In Henry IV. (1st Part) Act II. Se. 3, line 11, 
we have the word unsorted. 

Folio reads, Act II. Se. 1, line 51 — 

S06 ees for they weare ner in the cap of the 

time, there do muster true-gate,” 
I suggest — 
“ ... +. do their mystery true gate.” 


Misterie is a not uncommon word in Shake- 
speare. See, for instance, Measure for Measure, 
Act IV. Sc. 2. The older spellings of the word 
come yet closer to muster. True-gate I take to be 
used adverbially, like algate, othergate, &c. In | 
Twelfth Night, Act V. Sc. 1, line 185, we have — 
. . sees hee would haue tickel’d you other gates then he 
did, 

3. Folio reads, Act ITI. Se. 2, line 87 — 

“.... the fellow has a deale of that, too much, which 
holds him much to haue.” 


[ suggest ‘bolds in place of holds. YParolles’ inso- 
lence is spoken of. 

4. Has Balaam’s instead of Baiazeths mule ever | 
been proposed? (Act IV. Sc. 1, line 39.) 
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5. Folio reads, Act IV. Se. 2, line 28 — 
“ This ha’s no holding 
To sweare by him whom I protest to loue 
That I will worke against him.” 
I suggest an inversion, thus — 
“To swear (by Him) that I will work against him 
Whom | protest to love.” 
By Him is of course by Jove, equivalent to by 
God. 
6. Folio reads, Act 1V. Sc. 2, line 38 — 
“T see that men make rope’s in such a scarre, 
That wee'l forsake our selues.” 
I suggest — 
“T see that men may drop’s in such a scarre,” &c. 
Diana pretends to succumb at this point to Ber- 
tram's solicitations. ‘ May drop’s in such a 
scarre,” is “may drop us down such a precipice,’ 
and is equivalent to *‘ may so take us by storm.” 
I use the orthography of the first folio, but my 
references are to the Cambridge Shakespeare. 
Joun Appts, JUN. 
Rustington, Littlehampton, Sussex. 


Hamer (3" 8, x. 427.)—The Globe Shakspere 
of messieurs Aldis and Wright, to which F. refers, 
has never been seen south of Inverness. I can 
safely dispense with it. 
messieurs “ William George Clark and William 
Aldis Wright,” published by Macmillan and Co. 
in 1864, is at hand—a charming volume, which 
must ever form an epoch in the history of cheap 
literature in association with avowed and com- 
petent editorship. 

The extract produced by F. tempts me to re- 
peat it, emended so far as emendation seems requi- 


| site, and pointed in accordance with my own 
| notions. 


Hamlet to the Queen (Act IIT. Se. 4.) 


*« Assume a virtue, if you have it not. 
‘That monster custom, who all sense doth eat— 
+Of habits, devil—is angel vet in this, 
‘That to the use of act/ons fair and good 
He likewise gives a frock or livery, 
That aptly is put on. Refrain to-night, 
And that shall lend a kind of easiness 
To the next abstinence: the next more easy ; 
For use almost can change the stamp of nature, 
+And either [ aid] the devil, or throw him out 
With wondrous potency.” 
The Globe edition, p. 833. 


The use of the obelus (+) is explained by the 
learned editors in the preface to the volume. It 
indicates that the line contains some defect for 
which no admissible remedy had been suggested ; 
and it is a curious circumstance that the above 


| short extract should contain an example of each 


of the species of defect which have been felt by 

cautious critics as the chief impediments to the 

formation of a standard text of Shakspere. 
Botton Corney. 


The Globe Shakspere of 
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Toe Campripce AND Gtose EpiTIons oF 
SHAKESPEARE. — May I beg you to correct two 
errors in your present volume, which have a refer- 


ence to the Glube and Cambridge editions of 


Shakespeare? The first.is at p. 41, where the 
editors are called Messrs. Clark and White in- 
a of —— Clark and Wright. The other is on 
427, 428, where the editors of the Globe 
sidden are three times called “ Aldis and Wright ” 
instead of “ Clark and Wright.” 
W. Apis Wricut. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


BLACKFRIARS Fatat Vesrers.—For particulars 
of this so far well-known episode in our history 
see Collier's Hist. of Eng. Dram. Poetry, i. 439, 
and Sir Symonds D’Ewes’ Autobioz., i. 238. Se- 
veral contemporary tracts upon the subject exist, 
and it is, indeed, of a curious collection of these, 
formed at the period, that I have to say some- 
thing. First in the volume occurs Something 
written by Occasion of that Fatall and memorable Ac- 

cident in the Black Friers, §&c. Printed .pcxxttt. 
4to, 16 leaves. On the title of this the original 
purchaser and annotator has written, immediate ly 
under the printed date, “ Novemb. 10,” thus in- 
dicating the day on which he bought the tract, 
and on which it was probably published. Above 
the imprint he has written this criticism: “The 
Authour of this Treatise semeth not to haue been 
a scholler, or of any great indgment, for beside his 
many vncharitable speeches, hee doth not alwaies 
speake sence.” 
to him. A later owner has added underneath 
“ Cujus juditio ?” 

We come now to the second article, The 
Vesper, Sc. 
Richard Whitaker, 1623, 4to, 26 leaves. The 
same person, upon the last page, notes : — 


Fatall 


“T am informed by the worshipful M. Thomas Smith 
of Bow Lane, that besides those persons here recited was 
one Mr. Walsted of Oxfordshire, gentleman (who coming 
vp to London wt a resolute purpose to disherite his eldest 
sonne who was a prostetant [ sie] was drawne vnto this 
exercise, and there perisshed, before hee had effected what 
hee had determined to do. Novem, x, h. 11, a.m.” 


W. Carew Haztirt. 


“NI L'uN NI “autre” I have never met 
compromised in the writings of our neighbours, 
but I cannot vouch for as much in our own Eng- 
lish tongue. On the contrary, in the very best of 
our periodicals for style in composition, the pro- 
per rule of the language is hardly ever observed ; 
and even in such publications as The Times, The 
Saturday Review, and the most popular magazines, 
you find (almost invariably) the negative neither 
followed by or instead of nor. Neither the au- 


thor or reader; neither the Lords or Commons is 
the usual phraseology, and yet both euphony and 
| 
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strength of meaning require the nor! How would 
the French Ni [un ou l'autre look ? 

Betwixt and between, another misuse of words, 
seems to have become universal. The very sen- 
sible part of speech, among, has been discarded ; 
and we have the partition of any number of arti- 
cles or amount of money among any number of 
persons, described as being between them. The 
reward of five pounds was distributed between the 
eighteen men, and meaning that it was indeed 
apportioned among them, not divided by two as 
if they were two tailors. 

The honest word both is also getting into a false 
position. I read the other day that both the jury, 
the judge, and the public were satisfied; with 
which I was not. Busney Hearn. 


Tue PaRLIAMENT OF KILtkENNY.—Mr. Bright, 
in his recent speech on the wrongs of Ireland, 
alluded to the celebrated Parliament of Kilkenny, 
held in the reign of Edward III. In Burton's 
History of the Royal Hospital, Kilmainham, we 
find — 

“John le Archer, who was Prior and Lord Chancellor 
this year (1341) ...... This prior was entrusted with 
a Commission to Edward IIL, from a Parliament held in 
Kilkenny, praying that several grievances might be re- 
dressed.” 

This John le Archer was probably a near kins- 
man of Thos. le Archer, Grand Prior of the same 
Order (Hospitallers) in England. JHL-A, 


MvsiIc-B00K DEDICATED To THE B. V. Mary.— 
“N. & Q.” has already recorded the titles of 
several works dedicated to God. Looking over a 


| list of books on the back of a pamphlet issued by 


London, printed by John Haviland for | 


'Ww ivelsfield, Sussex, is “ Wox’ 


Messrs. Richardson of Derby, dated 1846, I saw 
the following announcement : — 

“Sacrep Music dedicated to the ever blessed Virgin 
Mary, Mother of God. By her most unworthy 6 
Wituiam Nucest SKELLY Su 0..2..6.” 

This may be as curious to some whe of 
“N. & Q.” as it appeared, when first met with, to 

M. C. 

Earty Cockneyism. — In the preamble of the 
statute 1 Ric. IIL. cap. 8, occurs “werry necessite”’ 
for “very necessity.” On one of the bells at 
’ for “ Vox.” Mr. 
Fowler has alluded to this in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, Sept. 1865. W.C. B. 


Curious Eprrarn rn A Courcuyarp IN Cam- 
BRIDGESHIRE.— 

“ Here lies the dust of MAnGARET Gwyn, 

Who was so very pure within, 
That she chipp’d the shell of her earthly skin, 
And hatch’d herself a cherubim.” 

The above has appeared in a collection of re- 
markable epitaphs appended to Mr. Hare's Epi- 
taphs for Country Churchyards; but it may be 
interesting to some who are curious in such 
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idea is 


matters to know, that this very quaint 
written 


borrowed from some lines by Thos. Carew, 
nth century, headed — 


in the sevente: 
“Marta Wentwortu, Thome Comitis Cleveland, 
filia premortua prima, virginiam animam exhaluit. An. 


dom. Zt. sux —, 


commencing : 

“ And here the precious dust is laid, 

Whose purely-tempered clay was mack 
] . I : 

So fine, that it the guest betray’d. 

* Else the soul grew so fast within, 
It broke the outward shell of sin, 
And so was hatch’d a cherubin.” 


Queries. 


ARMS OF PRUSSIA. 

The recent annexations of territory made by 
Prussia will, I suppose, add greatly to the num- 
ber of quarterings in her arms. I shall be much 
obliged to any correspondent who will tell mx 
how many will be added, and what their names 
and dignities may be. 

In my drawing of the arms (1860) I have only 
three inescutcheons, thirty-six quarterings, and a 
red base (for royal perogative). I give the quar- 
terings so that any correspondent willing and able 
to help me may see if I have omitted any. Top 
inescutcheon, kingdom of Prussia; 2nd ditto, Lord 
High Chamberlain of the 8. R. L; 3rd ditto, 
Chalon, Orange, and Neafchatel quartered, with 
the county of Geneva in pretence. 

Quarterings (not in regular order).—Margra- 
viate of Brandenburg; dukedoms of Stettin, Ju- 
liers, Magdeburgch, Cleve, Berg, Yiigendorf, Meck- 
lenberg, Kassuben, Pommerania, Wenden, and 
Crossen ; principalities of Wenden, Kammin, 
Halbestadt, Minden, Ratzeburg, Schwerin, and 
Mors; counties of Mark, Ruppin, Regenstein, 
Schwerin, Hohenstein, Ravensberg, Tecklenburg 
and Lingen, Klettenberg, Leerdam, and Biiren; 
baronies of Hohenzollern, Breda, Rostock, and 
Stargard; the burgraviate of Niirmnberg; the 
landschaft of Stargard; and the marquisate of 
Veer. 

[ suppose Hanover alone will supply the quar- 
terings of the principalities of Caleberg, Gittin- 
gen, Grubenhagen, Liineburg, Osnabruck, Hilde- 
sheim, with the town of Goslar and Eastern 
Friesland, with the district of Harling. The 
duchies of Bremen, Verden, and Arembere- 
Meppen, and part of the duchy of Lauenberg ; 
the county of Lingen (already in the shield); the 
countries of Hoya, Niephotz, Hohnstein and Ben- 
theim, and the district of Hadeln. (From the 
Royal Prussian patent taking formal possession of 
the kingdom of Hanover, Oct. 3, 1866.) 

From Nassau Prussia will obtain the quarter- 
ings of Dietz, Wallau, Katzelubogen, Pfalz, Ham- 


by 
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merstein, Mirs (already in the shield), Kénigstein, 


| and some others, which will make about sixty 


quarterings in all. A fine big shield might be 
manufactured for England out of her palatinates, 
duchies, counties, and towns, much in the same 
way; but I think the full shield is never now 


used on coins, one of F. William II.’s being the 
latest I can call to mind bearing it. 
I wish to ask, besides this query about the ad- 


ditional quarterings, where the county of Ravens- 
berg was? I know it was somewhere near Cleves, 
but on which side of the Rhine? 1681, coins of 
Ravensberg (3-kr. pieces) are still in circulation 
in Germany, but rare. Arms on obv. argent three 
chevronels gules (Ravensberg), impaled with arg. 
a lion rampant. Joun Davipson. 


BARNARDISTON PEDIGREE. — Noble, in his We- 
moirs of the House of Cromwell, vol. ii. p. 524, 
note, mentions — 

“ A very exact and curious pedigree of the Barnardis- 
tons,” then in the possession of the Rev. Mr. Yates of Soli- 
hull, “ with which and much other materials I presented 
him with the most perfect history of that family extant, 
and serves to rectify the numberless errors in the baronet- 
age. 

Can any one inform me where I can now con- 
sult this pedigree and materials ? TEWARS. 

Bertine.— What are the earliest notices of 
the custom of laying wagers in corroboration of 
controverted assertions? I do not allude to men 
gambling on the issue of a race or the fall of a 
die, but to the habit, much more prevalent in the 
last century than in the present one, of gentlemen 
offering to reinforce their declarations by a bet. 
Did it originate.in a time when a more general 
laxity of assertion prevailed in society, and ren- 
dered it expedient to attest the speaker's sincerity 
by volunteering a pecuniary forfeiture should he 
prove to be incorrect? J. Emerson TENNENT. 

CumpertAnp Cuvrcres, 1606,—In the Church- 
wardens’ Accounts of the Parish of Lindfield, 
which I am editing for the Sussex Archeological 
Society, sb anno 1606, I find this entry : — 

“ Paid for carryinge in of the monye for the churches 
in Cymberland, ij* iiij*.” 

What may this signify ? 
entries on the subject, and the reading is indis- 
Marx Antony LOwEr. 


There are no previous 


putable. 
L wes. 
DEGREES, WHEN First CoNnFERRED. — Wher 
were the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Master of 
Arts, Doctor of Divinity, &c., first created at the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge ? 
A Memner or A Foreren UNIVERSITY. 
Anpria Dorta’s Doe.—In the Works of Sir 
Thomas Brown (vol. i. p. 73) Mr. Edward Brown, 


writing to his brother Thomas, mentions the tomb 








? 
L 


ly 
b 
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of a dog that was buried near the statue of Jupi- | position corresponding to the Speaker of the 


ter. The paragraph begins : — 


Doria, which for his great fidelity and benevolence was 
deserving of this memory. ... . It was no ordinary cur 
that received this interment, but a dog of 500 crowns per 
annum,” 

What is the meaning of this ? KE. PARrFirt. 

Eatrne Great Scroor. —Of this once famous 
educational establishment nothing now survives, 
I believe, but the name. Those twin foundations, 
King’s College and the London University, dim- 
med its glory, and finally extinguished it. In my 
time (nearly forty years ago) the alumni fell little 
short of four hundred. Dr. Nicholas, a veritable 
Spartan, was then the head-master. The late 
Mr. Fhackeray, I have been told, always pre- 
served a most lively recollection of his severity, 


and has somewhere satirised him under the sobri- | 


quet of “Dr. Swishbombe.” In which of his 
works does this occur? Among his contempo- 
aries were Sir Henry Rawlinson, of Assyrian 
fame, and, I think, the present Dean of Westmin- 
ster. Besides these, what men of mark received, 
wholly or partially, their education at Ealing ? 
The names of several, including a bishop or two, 
have been mentioned to me from time to time; 
but, failing to profit by the hint conveyed in your 
epigraph, I am at a loss to recover them. W. 


PENINSULAR War: FReNcH PRISONERS IN 
Great Brrrary.—W here can I obtain information 


regarding the laws affecting the detention of 


French prisoners of war between 1810 and 1815, 
and the places at which such prisoners were sta- 
tioned, particularly in the vicinity of Berwick-on- 
Tweed, and along the East Borderland ? 
B. W. R. 
Glasgow. 


HIeRALpIc QvuERtEs.— Who bears, Or, a chevron 


ermine, between 3 pheons 2 and 1 (colour of 


pheons not marked) ? and who bears, Ermine, on 
a canton gules in sinister chief, a crescent argent ? 
I have an engraving of — 

“The Atchievement of Le Seneschal de Buxton, Senes- 
chal of Bordeaux, temp. Ric. I. Vide Anaals of Gas- 
cony. Taken from the Priory of Bungay temp. Hen. V ITl., 
prese nted to this work by Sir Robert Buxton, Bart.’ 

I want to know from what work this is taken. 
Joun Davrpson. 

CotonEL J. R. Jackson. — Can any one inform 
me of the date of the death of the late Col. J. R. 
Jackson, F.R.S., and once Secrets ary to the Royal 
Geo graphic “al Society; and also let me know what 
Christian names his initials represent ? \Aseds. 

Dublin. 

Tur Mace mw America.—Will any of your 


correspondents, acquainted with the House of 


Representatives, inform me whether a mace is 
exhibited before the official who occupies the 


| House of Commons ? JAYTEE. 
“ Here lies the great Roldano, the dog of Prince Andria | 


Marrranp Faminy.— Will any one tell me 
where I can see a pedigree of the Maitlands, Earls 
of Lauderdale? The period to which I wish to 
refer is the middle of the eighteenth century. 
The Peerages to which I have referred give a very 


| meagre account of the issue of the fourth, fifth, 


and sixth earls; and I cannot learn from them 
that any descendant of this family named Isa- 
bella Margare stta was born about 1735. E. W. 


Crericat Mayors.—It is stated in Glover's 
History of Derbyshire, ii. 565, that the Rev. C. S. 
Hope was five times Mayor of Derby. Is not this 
a rare, if not unique, instance of a clerical mayor ? 

G. W. ML 

Lorp Movunterry.— An Irish gentleman, a 
native of Galway, resided in London in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bedford Row (believed to be Prince’s 
Street, No. 8), at the end of the last century, at 
some period antecedent to the year 1788. He was 
in limited circumstances, professed the Roman 
Catholic faith, and called himself simply by his 
family name, “ Mr. O'Kelly.” By his intimate 
friends he was inv ariably designated “Lord Mount- 
grey.” His plate (as I ‘learn from an eye witness) 
bore a coronet, and the following arms: Az. two 
lions arg. chained, or, supporting a tower, three 
turrets of the second. Crest, an Enfield, vert. 

Can any one kindly afford information respect- 
ing him, and especially as to the nature of his 
title? There is no mention of such in any e xtinet 
Peerage that I have seen. C. L. 


NEWMARKET IN 1791.—Can any reader of your 
valuable miscellany acquainted with the Turf en- 
lighten me on the following subjects? In the 
month of October, 1791, a horse named “ Escape” 
ran at Newmarket upon two occasions, whose per- 
formances gave rise to much angry discussion, 
and it is said to some unpleasant disputes. I 
vish not only to know the pedigree of “ Escape,” 
but where I shall find some account of what 
transpired relative to his runnings at that date. 
Unhappily Mr. Jesse, in his recent work on The 
Reign of George III. has not alluded to this 
memorable transaction. Perhaps your venerable 
correspondent EpMunp LenTHAL Swirte, Esq, 
may be able to furnish some memorabilia of this 
oceurrence. The ex parte statements in Sam. 
Chifney’s Genius Genuine are known to me. 

; EavIso. 

Mortick anp Trnon. — Will any reader of 
“N. & Q.,” connected with architecture, be kind 
enough to state what is the oldest historical know- 
ledge we have of mortice and tenon, as a con- 
trivance for strength, in structures of stone? Are 
they mentioned in ancient authors on architec- 
ture? If so, in what authors ? 
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It will be no answer to my query to be told, | upright betweene them, which kind was of small size, and 
that mortice and tenun are found at Stonehenge. | is allmost abolished by the substitution of a larger kind 
That I know very well. But what neither I nor like those in Salisbury plaine.” 
anybody else knows very well is, when Stonehenge Could any of your readers inform me if there are 
was erected. It is for the very purpose of trying documents which prove that such horned sheep 
to throw some light upon that extremely uncer- | © xisted in England or elsewhere in former times - 


tain point that I ask, What is the earliest known Jonun SULLIVAN. 
notice in writers upon architecture (to whom one 
may refer) of the use of mortice and tenon in CHRISTOPHER TANCRED, Esq., oF WMIXLEY. — 
a Can anv of your readers. inform me ’ here the 

Portratts or Crrmrvats.— What could Shake- MS. History of W on by pe a 
spere mean by this expression (King Lear, Act I. | PY 0° found? (Vide “N.& Q., S. x. 161.) 
Se. 1)? — 


“ Gloster. Strong and fast’ned villain! 


Jersey. 
structures ? J. 


I remember once reading a very interesting ac- 
count of Whixley and the Tancred Charity in 
some printed book; but though I have referred 


d ll bar; the villain shall not ‘scape ; 

nieve . Besides, his sheae to several works likely to contain the account, 
I will send far and near, that all the kingdom have been unable to find it. If any one can refer 
May have due note of him.” me to the work, or to some others on the same 


subject, I shall be obliged. By an advertisement 
in he Times, Friday, ‘Nov. 23) it appears that a 
scheme is about to be submitted to Parliament 
having, as far as I can recollect, for its object the 
eventual breaking up of the Whixley establish- 
ment, and sale of the estates. The advertisement 
| was dated November 16, end any objections to 
the scheme are required to be stated in writing, 
and transmitted to the Charity Commission Board, 
| 8, York Street, St. James’s Square, within one 
calendar month from the —— 4 the 
notice. ; we 


Is it possible that photographic art, or any other 
means of rapidly producing pictures, could have 
been practised at this time? One might infer 
from the above that the portraits of thieves or 
villains might have been taken and inserted in | 
some “Hue and Cry” newspaper, so that the 
thief-takers might have “due note of him”; or 
did Shakespere mean only a graphic or written 
picture ? Perhaps some of your well-read Shake- 
sperian contributors may be able to throw some 
light upon this? For ready reference to this | 
query, t give the edition referred to, Steevens and 
Malone, edit. 1813, p- 389. E. Parvitt. | Wersn Carrcatvres.—In looking over Mr. 
Wright's book, History of Caricature and Gro- 
tesque in Literature and Art, at p. 179 are figured 
two Welshmen : one an arc her, the other a spear- 
man, with sword in the left hand —each of these 
| figures has one boot or shoe on the left foot 
respectively. What is the meaning of this pecu- 
liarity? Mr. Wright refers to the writings of 
Giraldus ( ‘ambrensis ; but it does not appear that 
this writer gives any satisfactory reason for the 
F Welsh wearing but one boot or shoe. 

Ropy’s “Traprtions or Lancasnrre.” —I . E. Parrrrr. 
observe that a new edition of this work is about 
to appear; and as I have been given to understand Queries with Answers. 
that Mr. Roby had several assistants in the literary 
part of it, and in fact wrote little of the traditions PAMPHLET BY Bisnor Hane. — Will any one, 
timself, though his widow in her Life of him does | acquainted with the subject, give me his kind 
not appear to have been aware of that circum- | assistance towards understanding a very strange 
stance, I wish to inquire, through the medium of | pamphlet, letter, or discourse, of which a reprint 

N. & Q.” whether such was actually the case, | has been sent to me by post, entitled — 
and if so, whether any of your correspondents can “The Difficulties and Discouragements which attend 
assign to the different contributors the respective | the Study of the Scriptures in the way of private Judg- 
ment. By the Right Rev. Francis Hare, D.D., formerly 
Lord Bishop of Chichester. 1746,” 

If not ironical—if not a satire—it would seem to 
me one of the most barefaced and objectionable 


Puen, Rev. Mr., Vicar of Birling in Kent, died 
Dec. 15, 1743, stat. 80. He was born in Merio- | 
nethshire, in North Wales, &c. Ke. (Gent.’s Mag. 
1744, p. 47.) Can and will any correspondent 
furnish his Christian name and places where he 
had officiated ? or was he once curate at Lianfoist 
in Monmouthshire ? or where any other account of 
him may be met with ? Wx. Price. 

Llanfoist, Abergavenny. 


portions written by each ? 
BrsiioTHEecar. CHETHAM. 


IIlonnep Sueep.—In an old MS. on the Island 


of Jersey, I find that in former times there were— : : ?- 

: . things ever written on a solemn and religious sub- 

“sheep whereof the female had most times foure hornes, | - ach TP Oh fo feentend Geen to we Goubt acme 
and the rams oft-times six—that is, three of each side, ject. i 15 ironical, Were 18 2 ou =e 

whereof two made a circle towards the nose, two others | 

another circle backwards towards the ears, and two stood | 

' 


talent in it; but the subject is so spun out, and, 
to my mind, awkwardly managed, that I cannot 
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imagine its doing much good. Neither can I un- 
derstand the date above given without further 
help. The author died in 1740; but, according to 
Chalmers’s Biog. Dict. the discourse was pub- 
lished in his life, and had a severe sentence passed 
on it by Convocation, which I suppose must be 
taken as a proof that it was regarded as a serious 
production. If so, I can only repeat my astonish- 
ment that such a production could ever have been 
issued. But I want more light on the subject, if 


two men, 


any of the readers of “ N, & Q.” has it to bestow. | 


Francis TRENCH. 

Islip Rectory. 

[ This celebrated treatise of Bishop Hare was first pub- 
lished anonymously in the year 1714, soon after his re- 
turn from Holland, and was so very popular, that in the 
year 1769 it had passed through eleven editions. It was 
accounted the finest specimen of irony in the language ; 
and, if we except Hoadly’s Dedication to the Pope, which 
came out shortly after, no piece in its way has probably 
since appeared which would not suffer by a comparison. 
Some persons affected not to understand him ; they were 
disposed to take his irony in earnest, and forward to 
whisper suspicions and discontent in the ears of the Con- 
vocation. The censure of the Lower House of Convoca- 
tion in the month of August, 1714, is printed in some 
editions. Dr. Hare had clearly stated it to be his object, 
by showing the discouragements attending the study of 
the Scriptures, to impress on individuals and religious 
societies the important duty of removing these discou- 
ragements. His concluding remarks abundantly evince 
his sincerity, and are uttered in a tone of seriousness, and 
with a concern for the interests of religious knowledge, 
which it would seem impossible to misapprehend, “ With 
all the merit of this beautiful satire,” savs Bishop War- 
burton, “I believe that had the author foreseen that the 
liberty which animates this fine-turned piece of railery 
would have given scandal to any good man, he would 
have made abatement in the vigour of his wit and argu- 
ments.” 

The publication of this satire did not retard the pro- 
motion of Dr. Hare, A turn of the tide on the accession 
of George II. in the anti-Hoadleian direction, led to the 
promotion of Hare and Sherlock to the sees of St. Asaph 
and Bangor, who had both distinguished themselves in 
the controversy against Hoadly, and had both of them, 
together with Dr. Moss, been dismissed in 1718 from 
chaplaincies at court “by the strength of party preju- 
dices.” The part which Hare had taken, who was then 
Dean of Worcester, had drawn upon him a severe casti- 


gation from Hoadly, in a treatise entitled The Dean of 


Worcester still the same, &c. | 


Potca-Proven.—In January, 1549, the Privy 
Council ordained for a fort to be erected at In- 
veresk, that within the Lothians every plough of 
eight oxen should furnish one man, provided with 
pick, mattock, shule, and spade, to work thereat 
for six days, and each potch-plough should furnish 


A plough-gate, bove-gate, ox-gate, 
carrugate, was seventy acres. Every farm or part 
of a farm extending to seventy acres furnished one 
man. What was the potch-plough? 

Sera Walt. 


[So far from a plough-gate being of the definite extent 
of seventy acres, it varies from twenty-six acres, “ where 
scythe and plough may gang;” according to ancient esti- 
mate in the Merse, and even a less extent in other dis- 
tricts, up to 700 acres, and in certain cases much more : 
in Lanarkshire, under the Statute Labour Acts for that 
county of the 12th and 14th Geo. ITT. 

A potch-plough was one common to a certain number of 
husbandi, or husbandmen, of the great monastic houses : 
“Each tenant of a husbandland kept two oxen, and six 
united their oxen to work the common plough.” See 
Scotland in the Middle Ages, by Cosmo Innes, Esq., 
p. 139, 

The uncertainty as to the general extent of a plough- 
gate is well exemplified by Sir Walter Scott, in the twelfth 
chapter of the Heart of Midlothian :—* This is the inform- 
ation of Mungo Marsport, of that ilk, against Capt. Lack- 
land, for coming on his lands of Marsport with hawks, &c. 
. . « he, the said defender, not being ane qualified person in 
terms of the statute, 1621, that is not having ane plough- 
gate of land. Now the defences proponed say that, non 
constat at this present, what is a plough-gate of land ? 
whilk uncertainty is sufficient to elide the conclusions of 
the libel.”} 


Hom1t1es.— What is the precise authority for 
regarding the Homilies as exponents of the doc- 
trine of the Church of England? And have any 
Homilies been “set forth” by authority (if so, 
by what authority?) since the passing of the 
Caroline Act of Uniformity ? 

Fiiivus Eccresr2. 

[ The precise authority for regarding the Homilies as 
exponents of the doctrine of the Church of England is 
thus forcibly stated by Bishop Jebb, in The Homilies 
Considered, Dublin, 1826, 8vo: “ Were I asked the ques- 
tion, whether the clergymen of the Church of England 
subscribe to the doctrines of the Homilies, as well as to 
the Articles of Religion, I should in sincerity and truth 
be obliged to reply, most undoubtedly not. [This was 


* 


also the opinion of Dr. Hey, Norrisian Lect., iv, 468.] 
Neither at ordination, nor upon collation or institution to 
benefices, nor at any other period, is any such subscrip- 
tion required of the clergy. And here on the very 
threshold of the subject, we cannot help remarking a broad 
distinction in the degree of authority attributed by our 
Church to the Liturgy, the Articles, and the Books of 
Homilies, respectively. To the Liturgy all clergymen 
declare their unfeigned assent and consent. To the 
Articles they are obliged solemnly to subscribe. But, 
however valuable and venerable the Homilies unques- 
tionably are, we do not find them treated with any such 
distinction ; and, by the simple fact that no provision is 
made for their being signed, subscribed, or solemnly 
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assented to, they are placed in an immeasurably lower 
grade than the other formularies, It is, indeed, asserted 
in the Thirty-fifth Article, that ‘the Second Book of 
Homilies doth contain a godly and wholesome doctrine, 


and necessary for these times [the times in which it was | 


prepared and published], as doth the former Book of 
Homilies :'—and, in subscribing to the Articles, every 
clergyman admits the truth of this assertion. But the 
assertion itself is both limited and guarded; and is very 
different from that full assurance and conviction ex- 
pressed by the Church, and demanded in her ministers, 
respecting both our Articles and Liturgy.” No Homilies 
have been set forth by authority since the passing of the 
Act of Uniformity.” } 


Butis.—How old is the use of this word in the 
sense of a ludicrous blunder? At the end of The 
Banquet of Musick, 1688, appears the phrase : 
“ Merry tales, witty jests, and ridiculous bed/s.” 

Wirtram Brapes. 

[ Nearly half a century earlier Milton had applied the 
word bull to that which expresses something in opposi- 
tion to what is intended, wished, or felt. In his Apology 
for Smectymnuus (Lond, 1642, 4to) we read, “ But that 
such a poem should be toothless, I still affirm it to be a 
bull, taking away the essence of that which it calls itself. 
For if it bite neither the persons nor the vices, how is it 
a satyr? and if it bite either, how is it toothless? so that 
toothless satyrs are as much as if ke had said toothless 
teeth.” 


Vide also “ N. & Q.,” 1* 8, xii, 180.) 
Horsr-Crestxvut.—Can you give me any inform- 
ation with regard to the derivation of the term 
“ horse-chestnut’? I have heard it stated, that 
that tree is so called on account of the resem- 
blance to a horse’s hoof, which it presents at the 
intersection of the twigs. Is this so? W. B. 
[ Horse-chestnut, the 2sculus hippocastanum of bota- 
nists, is said to derive its name from the practice among 
the Turks of feeding their horses on the seeds of this 
tree. ] 
Replies. 
CLERICAL COSTUME. 


(3" S. x. 328.) 


This heading appears more appropriate than | 


“ Academical Costume,” because the subject under 
discussion is, not the costume proper for any 
member of an academic body, but the costume 
authorized to be worn by clergymen during the 
public services of the church. 

The question to be answered is this: “By 
what authority does a clergyman who has re- 
ceived a degree from the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, but who is not a graduate of a university, 
wear during the public service of the church a 
university hood?” When the canons of 1604 
allude to hoods, it is in connection with the de- 
grees granted by the universities—they do not 
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recognise the Lambeth degrees. This remark ap- 
plies also to the first Prayer-book of Edward VI. 
1549. 

Your correspondent Lxtivs asks, “ Does not 
a Lambeth degree make the recipient a Master 
of Arts or Doctor, as the case may be, to all in- 
tents and purposes?” To this it may be replied, 
that the Act of Parliament, 25 Henry VIII. c. 21, 
A.D. 1533-4 (under which the archbishop exercises 
the power of conferring degrees) transferred to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and his successors the 
power of granting all licences, dispensations, and 
faculties, which were accustomed to be had from 
the Pope of Rome, the same not being contrary 
to the laws of God and of the realm. Licences, 
the tax whereon at Rome exceeded four pounds, 
must be confirmed by letters patent under the 
great seal. Licences of less tax may be granted 
by the archbishop without being confirmed under 
the great seal. The practice now is, that the 
doctorate in any faculty requires confirmation by 
the Queen’s letters patent under the great seal 
to render it valid. A lower degree does not re- 
quire such confirmation. 

H. P. D. has remarked — 

“ A Lambeth degree does not confer the right of wear- 
ing a university hood; for a non-graduate, created an 
M.A., B.D., or D.D., by the archbishop, is not recognised 
by Oxford or Cambridge, as he may prove to his own 
dissatisfaction by applying to either of those universities 
for an ad eundem degree.” 

Your correspondent Juxta Turrim has also 
observed — 

“ Beyond controversy, ‘ literates’ have no right to 
hoods; nor can the recipients of Lambeth degrees claim 
to be considered graduates, and to wear hoods like the 
graduate members of the universities. I am assured by 
a late archbishop’s chaplain, who has officiated at the ad- 
mission of several persons to Lambeth degrees, that no 
such right is conferred; but that in this respect the Lam- 
beth M.A. or D.D. remains a literate still.” 


In Blackstone’s Commentaries it is stated in one 
of Christian’s notes — 

“ But although the Archbishop of Canterbury can con- 
fer all the degrees which are taken in the universities, yet 
the graduates of the universities, by various Acts of 
Parliament and other regulations, are entitled to many 
privileges which are not extended to what is called a 
Lambeth degree.” 

La.ivs, after naming the Act of Parliament to 
which reference has been made, adds — 

“If then the pope conferred the degree and the suited 
dress, the Protestant archbishop can do the same; and 
whoever objects to either, does so in direct opposition to 
the statute law. Now the popes not only bestowed de- 
yrees, but they used to confer on academical bodies the 
power of so-doing; and on this such bodies still act, 
giving with the degree the right to use the appropriate 
dress.” 

L.xuivus forgets that the universities in this 
realm confer degrees marked by appropriate hoods, 
not because the pope conferred upon them the 
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power of so doing, but because their privileges 
have been granted or renewed by royal charters, 
or by Acts of Parliament. Lzxivs refers to the 
practice of the University of Bologna, and those 
ood upon its model. Their customs, however, 
are not binding upon us. In this country the 
hood indicates, not only the degree, but also the 
university from which it has been obtained. The 
hoods of Masters of Arts are of black silk: when 
the degree has been conferred at the University 
of Oxford, the hood is lined with crimson silk; 
at Cambridge, the lining is white silk, and some- 
times black silk; at Dublin, blue silk; at Dur- 
ham Palatinate purple silk; and at London 
University, the lining is russet-brown silk. 

Lzttus says also, “The 58th Canon has no 
legal force whatever.” In reply, I remark that 
the authorized formularies of the church do not 
contain any order for the wearing of a surplice, 
except the 58th Canon. Does Lativs contend 
there is no power to enforce the wearing of this 
ancient garment, the accustomed habit of the 
minister from an early date? The canons of 1604, 
excepting such as have been repealed by subse- 
quent Acts of Parliament, are binding upon the 
clergy, and upon the laity also during the cele- 
bration of divine service. The 58th Canon, which 
orders that every minister reading divine service, 
and administering the sacraments, shall wear a 
surplice, enjoins that — 
“such ministers as are graduates shall wear upon their 
surplices, at such times, such hoods as by the orders of 
the universities are agreeable to their degrees, which 
no minister shall wear (being no graduate) under pain of 
suspension. Notwithstanding, it shall be lawful for such 
ministers as are not graduates to wear upon their sur- 
plices, instead of hoods, some decent tippet of black, so it 
be not silk.” 

LAIcvs. 
REGISTER OF SASINES AND COMMISSARIAT 
RECORDS, GLASGOW. 
(3°48, x. 554.) 

There are two Registers of Sasines kept at 
Glasgow. : 

1. The Burgh Register, in which are recorded 
deeds and instruments relative to property held 


by burgage tenure in Glasgow. There is no 


printed Index to this Record. The only thing of 


the nature of an Index is the Minute-book, in 
which the particulars of every deed given in for 
registration are briefly « xpress: d in chronological 
order. The present Keeper of the Registez 
(Mr. Cunninghame) has a set of private notes 
which he uses in making official searches, a 
specimen of which has been printed in the Ap- 








pendix to the Report by the Select Committee of 


the House of Commons on the Writs Registration 
(Scotland) Bill of last Session (Appendix, No. 8 


p- 204). It was the intention, I believe, of the 


late Marquis of Bute to have printed an abridge- 
ment of this Register as a contribution to the 
Maitland Club. It is kept permanently in Glas- 
gow. 

2. The Particular Register of Sasines “for the 
whole lands lyand within the boundes of the 
Sherifdome of Renfrew and Baronie of Glasgow ” 
established by the Act 1617, c. 16. In this Re- 
gister may be recorded deeds and instruments 
relative to property within the prescribed limits 
held feu or blench. The volumes are filled up in 
Glasgow and transmitted to the General Register 
House, Edinburgh, as soon as completed, where 
they are preserved. The relative Minute-books 
are the chief guide to its contents. An Index of 
names of places commencing in 1780 was begun 
by the late Mr. Thomas Thomson, and carried on 
until 1830. I think that perhaps this Index has 
been printed, but it has not been published. 
There is also an Index of Persons and an Abridge- 
ment of the Sasines, beginning with the year 1780, 
These, however, are several years in arrear. The 
official searchers are understood to have private 
indices. 

The principal Commissariat Records are : — 

1. The Register of Testaments, commencing in 
the fifteenth century, and continued until the pre- 
senttime. The greater part of it is in the General 
Register House, and there is a useful Chronological 
Index to it in MS. 

2. The Act Book of Court. 

5. The Register of Decreets. 

These are both in the General Register House. 
There is no Index to either of them. 

4. The Register of Deeds, commencing in 1585, 
and ending about forty years since. This Register 
and the relative deeds are preserved in the Sheriff 
Clerk’s Office in Glasgow. 

Literary searches can be made on certain con- 
ditions in any of the Registers in Edinburgh or 
Glasgow without payment of fees. D. M. 


FERT: ARMS OF SAVOY. 
(3" S. ix. 400, 476; x. 18.) 


Mr. Woopwarp might have made his case a 
good deal stronger if he had quoted freely from 
the Abbé de Vertot. This author, of whom I 
speak with great respect, goes the length of saying 
that Amadis the Great could not have been at 
the relief of Rhodes, and attempts to show the 
necessity of his absence by dates; alleging the au- 
thority of “les historiens contemporains,” whom 
he neither quotes nor mentions by name. He also 
vives Guichenon as an authority in the margin. 
[ do not quote him, because space is so valuable 
in “N. & Q.” that the Editor has requested me 
to curtail this paper; but I give the reference, 
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vol. i 467 et seqg. ed. 1732. 
with other authorities. 

I think the value of the assertions on the oppo- 
site side exceed the value of the assertions made 
by De Vertot. After giving the well-known 
statement as to the relief of Rhodes by Amadis 
the Great, he says with great candour : — 

“Quoiqu'un événement si singulier et honorable pour 
la Maison de Savoye ait été rapporté par un nombre in- 
ay d’écrivains, et qu "il se trouve méme dans les historiens 

e fordre cependant,” &e.—P. 468, vol. i. 

It seems to me that such an admission is fatal 
to the view copied from Guichenon by the learned 
Abbé. Fatal, that is to say, unless ‘the view can 
be shown capable of proof by evidence which he 
has certainly not placed on record. 

What are we asked to believe? That “un 
nombre infini d’écrivains,” and even “les histo- 
riens de l’ordre” had united in propagating a 
fable, or what it will be better to call at once a 
lie, without any apparent motive. We are also 
aske d to believe that this lie was introduced with 
great show of circumstance into a speech made to 
the pope and recorded by Chassaneus. And we 
are asked to believe this, in spite of the fact that 
Guichenon’s and De Vertot’s statements have not 
influenced persons of credit and research who have 
written since their day. 

For example, in the introduction to ZL’ Histoire 
del Univers a Pufendorff, under “ Savoie,” vol. ii. 
p. 96 (Amsterdam edition, 1721), we find the 
story related in the usual manner. It appears 
from the preface that this chapter was not written 
by Pufendorff, but was added after his death. 
He died in 1694. Guichenon published his his- 
tory of the House of Savoy in 1660. The history 
in Pufendorff, however, adds a very remarkable 
fact not noticed by De Vertot : — 

“Par reconnoissance, le grand maitre de cette Ordre 
lui fit présent de la maison que ces Chevaliers avoient & 
Lior. et dont ils avoient profités apres lextinction des 
Templiers.” 

The authors of the English Universal History 
(the Modern Part), vol. xxxiv. p. 77, ed. 1785, 
relate the story of Rhodes, and then say — 

“The King of Arles or Burgundy had made a present of 
the temporal sovereignty of the city of Lyons to its Arch- 
bishop ; and the latter had given a palace there to the 
Knights of St. John, which, in consideration of the great 
services performed by the Court to the Order, the Great 
Master bestowed upon him.” 

It is to be observed that the writer in the Eng- 
lish Universal History was not ignorant of Gui- 
chenon, for he refers to him as an authority. 
What answer is to be made to this statement of 
the gift of the house in Lyons? Isitalie? If 
not, its effect on Guichenon’s story is such that any 
inquiry into the other details might be suspended 
as unnecessary. 

The next point is the word or letters FERT. 
Here, as in all this question, Guichenon is the 
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chief authority copied Ly everybody. If it is true 
that the letters F E R T appear on coins and on the 
tomb of Thomas de Savoye, then it is certain that 
they were used before the relief of Rhodes. The 
tomb alone would be insufficient evidence. But 
it appears to me that, although it may be true 
that they were found on a coin and on a dog- 
collar, with an earlier meaning, as suggested by 
Monod, they were used with the new meaning 
afterwards. The interpretation which I have re- 
cited (3"¢ S. ix. 400) is given, not to mention 
others, by Petra Sancta in his Symbola Heroica, 
1634, ‘and by Ruscelli in his Jmprese, 1566. I 
have no doubt that this meaning was first attached 
to FER T by Amadis the Great. 

But Guichenon and his copyists venture to 
assert that the shield of Savoy, though always, 
as far as I know so described, is not Savoy at all, 
but Piedmont; and that the House of Savoy did 
not receive it as a mark of honour from the Hos- 
pitallers. What are the arms of Piedmont? Bara 
says, in his Le Blason des Armoiries, “ Piedmont, 
de gueulles a une croix d'argent chargée dun lam- 
bel dazur.” If this is true, where is the Jambel ? 

Favyn, blazoning the coat of the Prince of 
Piedmont, says, “Qui portoit de gueules a la 
croix plaine d'argent a la bande d’azur.” Where 
is the bande dazur? At p. 301, Part II. of the 
English edition, he recites the whole story as 
usually received. 

Was then the coat of Piedmont, after all, carried 
without brisure, “G. a cross A.,” as Guichenon 
and his copyists would have us think? Here, 
with some reservations, I am inclined to agree with 
them; but at the expense of their theory. That 
being the coat of Piedmont, there is nothing more 
natural than to find it on the seal of Thomas of 
Savoy, as alleged by De Vertot. Thomas was a 
younger son of that house ; was husband of Jane 
of Constantinople; and Prince of Piedmont, bit 
never Count of Savoy. 

But this fact has no bearing upon the question, 
if there is one, of the arms of the house of Savoy. 
The gradual increase of the territory of that house 
in modern times must not make it forgotten that 
Savoy was its home. It carried an ancient coat— 
“ Vargent a l’aigle esployéde sable.” It changed 
those arms for the coat since invariably known as 
the cross, not of Piedmont, but of Savoy. 

I see no explanation attempted of the silence up 
to Guichenon’s time as to the true meaning of this 
cross. If a story had been told to Europe, in the 
face of the house of Savoy, for 350 years, the na- 
tural inquiry arises, why was this acquiescence in 
lying and impudence ? Why did asovereign house 
endure the a legation ? Why was the denial left 
till Guichenon? And, finally, what was the oc- 
casion upon which the house of Savoy changed 
their ancient coat—a fact which I believe has not 
yet been denied ? 
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These questions have to be answered by any- 
body who thinks it worth while to repeat the 
language of Guichenon. I will only add that 
Ginanni, in his Z’ Arte del Blasone, tells the story 
at length, and gives both coats, saying — 

“ Sopra il tutto uno Scudetto di Sevoja antica d’ argento 
con un’ Aquila spiegata, di nero, coronata del medesimo ; 
e sopra il tutto del tutto, nel cuore dell’ Aquila, di Sa- 
roja moderna, di rosso con la croce d’ argento.” 

I beg therefore, for myself, to confirm the ac- 
count which I gave in reply to Mr. Davipson 


(3'* S. ix. 400), and I hope that the enlarged | 


statement which I give to-day will be satisfactory 
to those gentlemen who are stated by the Editor 
(3"¢ 8, ix. 401) to have given similar replies. 

Mr. Woopwarp (3"¢ 8. ix. 477) says: — 

“ The United Order of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus is 
not only ‘ occasionally heard of,’ but is frequently con- 
ferred by the King ot Italy at the present day.” 

That the order is frequently conferred, and is 
still only occasionally heard of, is in fact very 
much my statement, only that I have not taken 
the trouble to ascertain whether it is frequently 
conferred or not. 

Do we ever hear of it in England? Very likely 
any one may who chooses to inquire. But that 
is the state of things which I mean to describe. 
It was indeed heard of a short time ago, as an in- 
stance of the expression “ occasionally,” which I 
used, and repeat. When Rénan had published 
his lampoon on the life of our Divine Redeemer, 
the King of Piedmont sent his order to him. It 
was heard of then throughout Europe, and in 
England. Persons attached to Christianity heard 
of the decoration with horror and contempt; but 


a good many people were pleased, as they were | 


intended to be, by the exhibition of so much 

liberality of feeling in a case where our Lord 

was once more exposed to a judgment, and con- 

demned. They will no doubt have further grati- 

fications. Dm P. 
Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


“ THANKS.” 
(3"4 S, x. 248, 324, 381.) 

When any of your correspondents happen to 
err upon points of even minor importance it is 
almost certain that they will be set right by some 
reader of “N. & Q.;” and, knowing this, I am 
usually content to look on and await the coming 
correction. It is only because the error I am about 
to advert to has not hitherto been corrected, but 
has instead been sanctioned by the high authority 
of F. C. H. that I venture to depart from my 
customary reserve. 


involved in the representation that the word 
“Thanks,” used alone, in place of “Accept my 
thanks,” “I give you thanks,” or some similar 
phrase, is a recent and unjustifiable innovation. | 


| F. C. I. says it is only twenty years since he first 
| heard the word used. Now I have heard it used 
and used it myself all my life, which dates very 
far beyond that period. Although F. C. H. de- 
clares that he will never use the word, I would 
ask him to reflect whether he has not used, and 
may not even now be in the habit of unconsciously 
using, both verbally and in writing, such phrases 
as “ Many, many thanks,” or “ A thousand thanks 
for your kindness.” 

Turning to Shakespeare, I copy the following 
instances of the use of the word in the way which 
is now objected to as an innovation : — 

“ Sebastian, My kind Antonio, 
I can no other answer make, but thanks, 
And thanks, and ever thanks.” 
Twelfth Night, Act IIL. Se. 3. 
“ Claudio, Thanks, dear Isabel.” 
Measure for Measure, Act III. Se. 1. 
“ Duke. Thanks, good friend Escalus, for thy much 
goodness.”—Jbid. Act V. Se. 1 
“ Duke. Thanks, Provost, for thy care and secrecy.” 
Ibid. 
“ Don Pedro. Thanks to you all, and leave us.” 
Much Ado about Nothing, Act V. Se. 3. 

“ Theseus. Thanks, good Egeus.” 

Midsummer-Night’s Dream, Act I, Se. 1. 

It would be an abuse of your space to quote 
further; but I observed in the Concordance up- 
wards of twenty more examples of a like nature. 
F. C. H. says that “ Thanks” is not an ellipsis, and 
illustrates his position thus: “ If a Frenchman, in- 
stead of ‘Je vous remercie,’ says ‘’Mercie,’ it is 
an obvious ellipsis; but it would not be such if 
he were, all at once, to begin to say ‘ Remerci- 
niens.’” But is not this done? Is not “ Bien 
des remerciments” the equivalent of ‘ Many 
thanks ” ? C. Ross. 





JAyYDEE’s remarks on the monosyllable “Thanks” 
are excellent ; a conjecture may be added as to a 


| possible motive for substituting it for ‘ Thank 


The mistake in question is | 


you.” Does it not imply a polite protest (or 
caveat) that the speaker feels no gratitude and 
acknowledges no obligation to “you,” or, retro- 
spectively, that any semblance of obligation ended 
when the monosyllable was uttered, and thus he 
has not made any admission or confession that he 
(it may be she) cares a farthing for “you”? 
The phrases “ Deo gratias” and “ Attico salutem ” 
are analogous to “ Thank you,” for they record 
obligations to Deus, and a regard for “Atticus; 
t. e. acknowledgments which the rival phrase 
“ Thanks ” coolly withholds from “ you.” 
D. C. A. A, 


F. C. H. may consider the use of the word 
“Thanks” for “I thank you,” to be a piece of 


| affectation; but if I recognise in his signature the 


initials of a worthy and highly respected digni- 
tary of the Roman Catholic Church, let me 
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remind him that he cannot say mass without 
tolerating precisely the same expression in Latin, 
viz. “ Deo gratias,” without a verb. 

SAcCERDOS ANGLICANUS. 


ROME: ROOM. 
(3" 8. x. 370.) 


The ‘pronunciation of this word, like many 
‘thers, is conventional. In my early days I was 
taught that Room was the genteel, and therefore 
proper, pronunciation for the capital of Italy. It 
must have been nearly universal in those days, for 
in my circle I never heard it called otherwise. 

Byron gives it both ways. See his Deformed 
Transformed — 

“ Rome be crush’d to one wide tomb, 
Yet be still the Roman’s Rome | room |.” 

In the same chorus, the poet makes it rhyme 
with home and dome; but this latter rhyme is 
indeterminate, as it is conversationally called doom. 

I shall stick to Room on the same principle as I 
say Darby, Harford, kee, cunstable, and Sinjun for 
Durby, Hurtford, kay (quay), konn-stable, and 
Saint John. Cc Zz. a 


I was brought up to say both Room and goold, 
and I believe it was universal forty years ago in 
the upper classes. There was a couplet about 
Lord Bexley — 

“T would that I could (pronounced woold and coold) 

Turn paper into gold.” 

Both these altered rapidly with the general ten- 
dency to pronounce according to spelling. I do 
not know where I last heard Room, but I know 
the last time I ever heard goold was from the late 
Sir Francis Lawley, at a dinner at Birmingham, 
full twenty years ago; and I had not heard it for 
many years before that. LYTTELTON. 


Within the last thirty weeks I have heard the 
word Rome pronounced Room by several old- 
fashioned people in the north of Ireland, some of 
my own relations among the number. On re- 
monstrating with one of these, she said, “It was 
always Room when I was at school (say about 
1830), and I am too old to change it now.” 

Fritvus Ecciesx. 


I hardly think the question settled by the one 
, 4 


juotation from Shakespeare, for in the First Pa 


of King Henry VI. Act Ill. Se. 1 (the quarrel 


between Winchester and Gloucester), the former 
exclaims — 

* Rome shall remedy this!” 
“ Roam thither, then,” is Gloucester’s repl This 
at least neutralizes the other. W.C, 


Pope’s Essay on Criticism, verse 685, has the 
following : — 
“ From the same foes at last both felt their doom, 
And the same aze saw learning fall and Rome.” 
G. 
Edinburgh. 


A PAIR OF STAIRS. 
(3'¢ S. x. 393.) 


Our friend Jones, occupying chambers on the 
first floor, is said to reside “‘ up one pair of stairs,” 
as some suppose for the following reason :—It 
often happens that, in ascending from one floor to 
another, we find that the flight of steps is not 
continuous: there are in fact éwo flights, with a 
landing-place between. Hence, “a pair of stairs.” 
This derivation might do, only that the term 
“ pair” seems more applicable to a couple than to 
a sequence. 

Let us then look a little further. “Stair” is 
usually derived from the A.-S. steger, and this is 
probably the true etymology. It would seem, 
however, that, in ignorance of this derivation, 
“ stair” has, somehow or other, been occasionally 
confounded with “stayer,” a prop, upholder, or 
support. Now, look at the mode of ascent from 
one floor to another which was formerly in com- 
mon use, and which may still be met with in 
cottages, outhouses, and above all, in the towers 
of churches—more like a ladder than a flight of 
stairs. This ladder (and if you ascend it take 
care of your shins) consists of a succession of 
steps supported by two uprights, i.e. by a pair of 
stayers. Hence, “a pair of stairs.” ScHin. 

Your correspondent Mr. Hackwoop says, — 
“Why a pair? . . . . 1am at a loss to know how 
many stairs go to a pair.” Two,certainly. John- 
son, in his Dictionary, says: “ Stair was anciently 
used for the whole order of steps; but stair now, 
if it be used at all, signifies, as in Milton, only one 
flight of steps.” Each stair therefore terminates 
with the landing, and in general two stairs go to 
a floor; so that if Jones lives “up one pair of 
stairs,” he lives on the first floor; or if “ up two 
pair of stairs,” he occupies the second floor, un- 
less, indeed, it be a well-staircase. But what does 
this phrase mean —“I saw it on the staircase,” 
when the speaker intends to convey that he saw 
the object on the stairs? The handrail, balusters, 
and the woodwork in which they are fixed, to- 
gether with the wall itself, constitute the stair- 
case, on which, as they are all perpendicular to 
the stairs, nothing can stand. Your readers will 
be weary of such “a getting up stairs” (Query, 
what does this mean ?) else a good deal might be 
asked about the etymology of “ baluster”’ and the 
word “ stair” itself, “balestrina,” and “ steger,” 
neither of them quite meeting the case. 


C. A. W. 
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GLASGOW. 
(3 8, x. 330, 361, 397.) 

The remarks both of Mr. Irvine and of C. E. D. 
tend strongly, I think, to corroborate the views 
which I have already expressed as to the deriva- 
tion of this name. 

The first-mentioned gentleman agrees with me 
as to the first syllable glas; but he doubts the 
correctness of the etymology which I have as- 
signed to the second, though he has neither ad- 
duced any satisfactory ground for dissent from 
my conclusion, nor supplied any hypothesis in its 
place. When he refers to the earliest form of 
the name Glasgow, as found in the charters of 
David I. and William the Lion, I marvel how he 
can entertain a doubt that Glasgu is merely the 
Gaelic version of the old British word Glascau, 
the pronunciation of both being nearly the same. 
To the present day the Highlanders write and 
pronounce the term, Glasgu; and sometimes, though 
much less frequently, Glaschu. And as, nearly a 
century and a half before the accession of David, 
the kingdom of the Strathclyde Britons had been 
incorporated with the Scottish sovereignty by 
Kenneth IIL., it appears a very natural result that 
the names of many places within that territory 
should become transmuted into Gaelic, which, 
till the accession of Malcolm Canmore in 1059, 
seems to have been the court language of 
Scotland. 

In the name Linlithgow we find another in- 
stance of the word cau serving as the basis of the 
composition of a topographical term, derived from 
the ancient British. Llyn, in Welsh, signifies 
pool or lake; Uydd, or lyth, denotes something 
spread out or expanded ; and cau, as already ex- 
plained, means a | Here then we have the 
exposition of the name in question—“ the spread- 
ing pool,” or “the extensive lake in the hollow”: 
an etymology which I need not say is fully borne 
out by the situation of Linlithgow. In the char- 
ters of David L, Linlithgow is spelled Linliteu 
and Linlitheu; and as Glasgow is still popularly 
pronounced Gilasko or Glaskie, so Linlithgow is 
rendered in the vernacular Lithko or Lithka. 

With regard to Lesmahagow, I believe Mr. 
Invine’s remarks to be quite correct: it signifies 


rather an arduous philological task, and a far- 
| fetched conclusion, to connect these terms with 
| the modern appellation of the locality. 

In conclusion, I would only add to what I have 
already remarked, that if we take the meaning of 
glas to he blue or green, an interpretation of which 
in Welsh it is equally susceptible with grey, we 
have a further confirmation of the derivation 
Giascau. On the opposite side of the ravine to 
St. Mungo’s Cathedral, the bank used to be dotted 
vith Scotch firs or pines, and the locality (now 
occupied by the Glasgow Necropolis) was popu- 
larly known as the Fir Park. In ancient times the 
whole valley may have been clothed with timber 
of this description, whose foliage, as is well known, 
assumes at a distance a tinge of light blue. On 
a clear summer day the glen would, with equal 
appropriateness, be styled the blue, as on a misty 
morning in autumn it might be designated the 
grey ravine. D. B. 

Maida Vale, London. 


I had not seen the valuable remarks of D. B. 
when I wrote my suggestions as to the derivation 
of this word. I would remind D. B., however, 
and also Mr. G. V. Irvine, that glas, in Celtic, 
signifies green as well as grey: so that Glas-cau 
may be either the grey or the green hollow. Does 
Mr. Inviné mean us to understand that he thinks 
it likely that the terminal gu or ghu, in Glasgu, 
represents the Celtic saint’s name Machute, or 
whatever was the form of the word, latinised 
by the monkish writers into “ Machutus”? If 
so, I think it requires to be shown that at some 
time the name passed through the form of Gilas- 
machu or Glasmachute. Considering, however, 
that Lesmahagow preserves four syllables, we have 
no cause to expect that Glasmachute should be 
cut down to two. Further, can it be shown 
that St. Machutus had any connection with 
Glasgow ? The derivation of Lesmahagow, from 
the Norman-French, is somewhat startling. Per- 
haps Mr. Irvine will inform us at what period 
the Britons of Strathclyde, or the inhabitants 





the enclosure or réuevos of St. Machutus, or Ma- | 


chute (also known as St. Mahagu), from the com- 
bination of his name with the British word //ys, 
an enclosed place, a court or hall. But I think it 
may also be fairly questioned whether Machutus 
also is not a compound with caw or chu as a 
basis. 

As respects the etymology quoted by C. E. D. 
from Josceline of Furness, little reliance can be 
placed on it, as whatever weight may be given to 
the statement of the place having been originally 
styled “Cathures” and “Deschu,” it would be 


of any part of Scotland, spoke that language. 
Celtic scholars know that Les, or Lios, signifies 
“a garden,” equivalent to the Saxon Garth; and 
is found in many other Gaelic names, such as 
Lismore, Lesmoir, Lessuden, Lesmurdie, Les- 
sendrum, Xe. 


[I have no books rence, other- 


at hand for ref 


| wise I should have wished, before concluding 


these remarks, to have searched that inv aluable 
work, the Origines Parochial 8, for the ¢ ‘eltic form 
of St. Machutus. C. E. D. 


Since my former communication, it occurred to me 
that as Count Hersart de la Villemarqué's edition 
of the intramural Celtic bards of the sixth century, 
“Les Bardes Bretons du VI™ Siécle,” is admitted 








to be far the best, and shows the great affinity 
which exists between the dialects of the Celtic 
spoken by the Bretons and the inhabitants of 
Strathclyde, it was extremely probable that his 
dictionary of the former might throw some light 
on the derivation of the gu in Glasgu. 

On referring to that work, I find “ Gwé, French 
gué, a ford.” 

Now it is notorious that the Clyde was fordable 
opposite the old city of Glasgow. 

hat the accented e should disappear is not un- 
usual, while on the other hand its retention might 
originate the colloquial Glascae. Look at the cor- 
ruptions in the names of the neighbouring burghs. 
Passalet becomes Paisley; Rutherglen, Ruglen. 

The suggestions of C. E. D. are very ingenious, 
but they all turn upon a mistake as to the sense 
in which the word caoch or cau, hollow, is used 
by the lexicographers in explaining the words. It 
merely means a bowl-shaped hollow, as a reference | 
to M‘Leod and Dewars’ Gaelic, Richards’ Welsh, 
and Villemarqué’s Breton dictionaries will show, 
and has nothing in common with Gu. 

My belief is, that Glasgu is neither more nor 
less than the Grey ford; in fact, a ford designated 
by the usual colour of the water at the place. 

GrorGe VERE IRVING. 

Having read Mr. Groner Vere Irvine's com- 
munication to “N, & Q.” (3" S. x. 397), I venture 
to send the accompanying extract, bearing on the 
vexrata questio of the etymology of Glasgow, from 
a rare work by a namesake of his, Christopher 
Irvine, abs Ben-Bosco, i. e. Bonshaw, in Lanark- 
shire. The book is a thin duodecimo, full of 
quaint out-of-the-way information about Scottish 
proper names and places. I transcribe the ample 
title-page in full: — 

“ Historie Scotice nomenclatura Latino-Vernacula: 
multis flosculis, ex antiquis Albinorum Monumentis, et 
Lingua Galeciorum prisca decerptis, adspersa. In gratiam 
eorum, qui Scotorum nomen, et veritatis numen colunt. 
Christopherus Irvinus, abs Ben-Bosco, Auspice summo 
numine, concinnavit ; et Edinbruchii, Sumptibus Gide- 
onis Schaw, Bibliopole nobilis: Typisq; Andersonianis 
Regiis, Calendas Januarias, M.cto.LUXXXut. imprimi cu- 
ravit.” 

“ Ke ntigernus, St. Mungo: he was son to Eugenius the 
third, King of the Scots, begot in the daughter of Lothus. 
King of the Picks. He was bred under the discipline ot 
Sernanus, the Apostle of the Orkney Islands, in the Abbacy 
of Culross, He was Bishop of Glascow the 25 year of his 
age; he founded a great Abbacy amongst the Brittons ; 
and after returning to his own country, he did diverse 
miracles; whereof some gave Armes, & others gave the 
name, Glascow, to that city ; for from the yoke made up 
of a Red-Deer, and a wolf’; which having killed the other 
Deer, his yoke-fellow, was compelled by St. Mungo to 
lraw the plough in his place, the City was called Glas- 
gow, the Gray Grew- ound, or Hunter. He was Bishop 
160 vears, and died in the moneth of January in Glascow, 
in the 185 year of his age,” 


Artuur RANKEN. 
The Parsonage, Deer, Brucklaw, 
Aberdeenshire. 
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RANDOLPH: “THE ENGLISH CYCLOP-EDIA.” 
(3° S, x. 425, 438.) 


Some remark of mine, in one of your recent 
numbers, has yielded a larger result than was 
looked for. I am glad, however, that the subject 
has been raised, for I feel that its ventilation may 
be of general advantage. 

I fear that I have occasioned Mr. Thorne a 
good deal of trouble; but your other readers, in 
common with myself, will be obliged to him for 
his interesting notes. 

My observation applied exclusively to the biblio- 
graphical section of art. “ Randolph” in the 
English Cyclopedia; the biographical portion of 
Professor Craik’s paper was not within my pur- 
pose. Let me explain. 

The paragraph which has excited Mr. Knrent's 
animadversion was written some months ago for 
“N. & Q.,” and laid aside. I had at that time 
been trying to exhaust all sources of information 
under this head for a projected publication of mine 
on the Early Literature of Great Britain; and to 
satisfy myself completely that I was overlooking 
nothing, [ turned to the Eng. Cyc. where I dis- 
covered that the paragraph (of nine lines and three 
words), treating of what immediately interested 
me, was a tissue of confusion and error, or, as I 
have put it quite correctly elsewhere, that there 
were in it “almost us many blunders as lines.” 
To the illustration of what 1, as a bibliographer, 
mean : — 

1. There is no ground for saying that Randolph’s 
works were printed in 1654. Nobody has ever 
seen such an edition, that I am aware of. Its ex- 
istence seems to have been assumed since its inser- 
tion (by a misprint doubtless) in the not very 
correctly printed Harleian Catalogue. 

2. As to Randolph’s Translations and Plays. 
He never made more than one translation, and 
that translation was a play. Nor was even this, 
strictly speaking, a translation, being rather a para- 
phrase of the Plutus of Aristophanes. 

3. There were six collective editions altogether 
of Randolph, and some of these, though printed 
and published at Oxford, purport to have been on 
sale also in London. It is certainly the reverse of 
accurate to state that “several other editions (be- 
sides those of 1634 and 1638) were published 
both in London and at Oxford.” 

4. The Amyntas and Muses’ Looking-Glass, both 
1638, 4to, form part and parcel of the original 
edition of the Poems and Plays. They are not 
separate publications. 

5. Hey for Honesty, §c.,.1G51. This is the ver- 
sion already referred to of the Plutus of Aristo- 
phanes, and not an original piece, as is left to be 
supposed. 

6. The Prodigal Scholar has not only been attri- 
buted to Randolph, but is, no doubt, his, It was 
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licensed June 29, 1660, as by Thomas Randall, a | tween them; witness the Niirnberg tournament, 
corruption of the poet’s name, which occurs else- | which I have before alluded to; and in the beautiful 
where. frescoes of the Nibelungen Rooms in the Palace 
7. The Cornelianum Dolium has certainly been | at Munich the helmets of the heroes are decorated 
attributed to this writer, but it is as certainly, I | with them: of course the “costume” of these 
should say, not his; and it ought to have been | frescoes is strictly correct. No doubt many of the 
mentioned that for some years past the author- | readers of “ N. & Q.” have seen the old coats of 
ship has been claimed for another pen. arms carved over the gates and old buildings in 
I am unable to determine to what extent my | Schweinfurt, Hammelburg, and Kissingen, and 
being a “comparatively young man” has to do | remarked the elephants’ trunks over them, with 
with the matter; but in my career, though short, | the crests between. In the illuminations to Mon- 
I have paid as close attention to Early English | strelet’s Chronicles, John de Bourbon, Count of 
Literature as most people, whether old or young. | Vendosme, has his helmet surmounted by three 
W. Carew Hazuirr. | plumes exactly the same as the Prince of Wales's 
is badge, and one springs from his horse’s head. 
Francis Rosert Davies. 
HeRALpIc Symports AND AFFINITIES, Horns IN Hawthorn. 

HERALDRY, AND ExvepHants’ Trunks (3"¢ S. x. 
367.)—It is quite possible that the elephants’ trunks 
may have been not the less elephants’ trunks and 
yet allusive to the horns mentioned by Mr. Bone. 
[he noise which the elephant makes with his 
trunk is called trumpeting, and he is the only 
animal to which such a term is applied. After | “This indeed seems the last very important action in 
reading much about dragons and wyverns, I still ye —, is — — of, = oe the __ 
fae jahe . ~ . : 1 : > ol it was continuec 1rough several succeeding reigns, 1 
— heap ay arte pr pe ha ery at ono at length seems to have been cultivated more as an amuse- 
aan te Tega ces 9 ’ ment than for real military service.”— Essay on Archery, 
different origin, viz., Archer and De Boys, also | Worcester, 1791, p. 230. ~ ' 


Bows anp Arrows (3" 8, x. 391.)—There ap- 

| pears to be some doubt as to the exact time when 

these weapons were disused in English warfare. 

W. M. Moseley, speaking of the battle of Agin- 
court, observes : — 


Arche use ulous anims en ° ses ” 
poner) the ise of the latter fabulous anim al for In Meyrick’s Ancient Armour, iii. 107, we 
a crest is evident; the wyvern being always, and seed: . 
. no . aa ot .—— 
the only animal, represented with a barbed or wed i ‘ . , 
. “The exact time in which the bow became disused in 


. onan iy . Bien 
broad arr -shaped tongue. The De Boys for- war by the English army, perhaps, cannot be fixed. 
merly, before they became Archers and assumed | pre Daniel mentions that arrows were shot by the Eng- 
the wyvern, bore, I believe, for their crest a ducal | lish at the Isle of Rhé, in 1627 ; and in 1643, the Earl of 
coronet. Spat. | Essex issued a precept for stirring up all well-affected 

I do not think Mr. Boxe has quite settled this | People by benevolence, towards the raising of a company 
| of archers for the service of the King and Parliament.” 


point yet. I have seen some thousand German 

coats of arms, including the magnificent bronze This is copied from Grose, who further tells us 
castings in the Johannis Kirchhof at Nuremberg, | that, “.... . in a pamphlet printed anno 1664, 
and the equally beautiful monuments to the mem- | giving an account of the success of the Marquis 
bers of the Chapter of Bamberg Cathedral, and | of Montrose against the Scots, bowmen are re- 
the crests in an immensely preponderating number | peatedly mentioned.” (Military Antiquities, ii. 295.) 
of these were placed between veritable elephants’ | This appears to be the latest recorded military 
trunks, The castings and carvings were minutely | use. Wirt E. A. Axon. 
accurate even to a careful representation of the 
finger-like appendage to the trunk. On examin- 
ing the great work of Siebmacher on German | of the aspen was certainly used to make arrows, 
heraldry, the coats of arms represented in it are | but was also applied to other purposes, as the fol- 
in great numbers, surmounted by the two ele- | lowing extracts show : — 

hants’ trunks on each side of the crest. The fol- 4 Hen, V. cap. 8. —“Item, that the patenmakers in 
owing also is the description of the arms of a very | the realm of England, from henceforth shall make no 
intimate friend of mine, a native of Unterfranken, | patens nor clogs of timber called aspe, upon pain to pay 
extracted from an old MS. in possession of one of | to the King a hundred shillings, at every time that the 
the family :—“ Die Riegil aus Franken stammend, | °™4 Patenmskers make any patens or clogs of the said 
. -* . er > » | timber. And that every man that will sue for the King, 
fiihren im weissem Schilde drei rothen Zacken | shall have the one half of the pain so forfeit, so that the 
auf dem Helm zwischen zwei Elephanten-Riisseln ein | fletchers through the realm shall sell their arrows at a 
silbernes Kreutz, darauf eine derelei Lilie. Die | more easy and reasonable price from henceforth than they 
Helm decke roth und weiss.” Here the elephants’ | ¥°T° wont.” 
trunks are distinctly mentioned. Wings are also| It might be supposed from this that the aspen 


borne on the helmets, with or without a crest be- | was scarce in England at that period, but the next 
{ 


Tue Aspen Tree (3% S, x. 266.)—The wood 
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statute I refer to shows there was a considerable 
quantity : — 

t Ed. IV. cap. 9.—* Patten-makers may make pattens 
of such asp as is not fit for shafts.” 

“ Asp timber is the best and lightest timber, thereof to 
make pattens and clogs, most easy for the wearing of all 
estates, gentiles, and other people, of any timber that 
groweth,” 

“Turners, carpenters, woodmongers, and cole-makers 
do occupy, expend, and waste yearly in their occupations 
a great quantity of all manner timber of asp.” 

Both these statutes were repealed by 1 Jac. I. 
cap. 25. 

W. Constrr. Bovtrer. 

Hull. 

W.D. has mistaken me. My query was whether 
Populus tremula is a separate species or a variety. I 
never doubted that the white poplar is a distinct 
species. Since my former communication on this 
subject my attention has been drawn to the fol- 
lowing passage in Stephens’ Thesaurus, under “ Po- 
pulus; ”’ — 

“ Populi duo genera: est enim alba populus, que Gre- 
cis Aedxn, Gallis tremblant appellatur; et populus nigra, 
Grecis afyeipos dicta,” &c, 

This is in favour of Mr. Drury’s rendering of 
a. 2. 


aspen . 


Borpure rN HERALDRY 


| 


Thus translated,— 
“Tn all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou’rt such a touchy, testy, pleasant fellow, 
Hast so much wit, and mirth, and spleen about thee, 
That there’s no living with thee nor without thee.” 
Ii. A. Kennepy. 
Gay Street, Bath. 


“Br to wer Favrts” (3'4 §. x. 395.)—The 
passage from Prior's “ English Padlock,” queried 
by F., loses much of its foree from slightly imper- 
fect quotation. The lines—a tetrastich, by-the- 
bye, and not a distich—should run thus : — 

“ Be to her virtues very kind; 
Be to her faults a little blind ; 
Let all her ways be unconfin’d ; 
And clap your padlock—on her mind 
J. B. Saw. 


Old Trafford. 


“Nor LOST, BUT GONE BEFORE” (2"4 §. iii. 56; 
34S. x. 345, 404.)—The origin of this phrase has 
been the subject of much inquiry, and has given 
occasion to no end of investigation. The true 
source of the phrase will be found in Cyprian’s 


| short treatise De Mortalitate, s. xx.:— “ Fratres 


(8 S. x. 402.) — | 


H. 8S. G. may be right that, in England, a bordure | 


plain may, in some instances, be shown to be 
connected with illegitimacy. Still the question 


is, was the plain bordure added on this account ? | 


If a “ wavy ” bordure, in England, is always con- 
nected with illegitimacy, his point, as regards a 
wavy bordure, is made out. 
the book-plate of Lord Lyndhurst, whose legiti- 
macy and that of his father is undoubted—nor is 


| of Wight. 


I haye before me | 


there reason to suspect otherwise of his family— | 


and his arms were, Argent, a cross fleury azure, 
with a bordure of the last (plain) charged with 
eight escallop shells (either or, or argent. ) F, 


MAR LBOROUVGH's GENERALS (3S, x. 312, 384.) 
Brigadier-General Sir Thomas Prendergast, Colonel 
of a regiment which was subsequently disbanded, 
was killed at the battle of Malplaquet. 8S. P. V. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE Reetsters (3° S, x. 364.) — 
A full account of the Carletons of Darlinghill ap- 
pears in the new edition of Burke’s Ertinct Peerage, 
under the title of “ Viscount Carleton.” 

Baie Ve 

ARISTOPHANES (5'¢ §, x. 349, 399.)—The sub- 
joined epigram of Martial, part of which Lorp 
LYTTELTON quotes, may very likely have been 
suggested by the passage in question in Aristo- 
phanes or Susarion; but if it was, the Latin poet 
altered the point, so as to make it apply to one 
man in particular, and not to woman in general. 

“ Difficilis, facilis, jucundus, acerbus es idem ; 
Nec tecum possum vivere, nec sine te.” 


nostros non esse lugendos accersitione Dominica de 
seculo liberatos, cum sciamus non eos amitti, sed 
premitti.” ScHIn. 

Mr. Riey’s suspicion that these words do not 
belong to either Rogers or Ebenezer Elliot, but 
are of much older date, may be reduced to a cer- 
tainty by a visit to the Museum at Newport, Isle 
Among other curiosities relating to 
the island collected there, and open to inspection 
by the public, is a copy of a brass at Calbourne, 
with this singularly terse and beautiful epitaph :— 

“ Abiit non obiit, praiit non periit.” 

This happy way of expressing Christian resig- 
nation for departed friends—the sure and certain 
hope of the resurrection of the dead -—originated 
in medieval times, and was inscribed on their 
tombs in the simply felicitous Latinity which 
characterised those ages. Qvren’s GARDENS. 


Royat Erriers (3 §, x. 393.)\—Mr. Bov- 
TELL’s suggestion that the royal effigies now at 
Fontevraud, so well known by the casts in the 
Crystal Palace, if presented to this country by the 
French government, should be placed in the re- 
stored Chapter House of Westminster, or within 
the precincts of the Abbey, is very desirable, and 
in conformity with the precedent of former days, 
when sculptured figures from dissolved monas- 
teries were sometimes transferred to the parochial 
churches of the neighbourhood, as was the case at 
Buildwas, Shropshire, &c. Few kings have a 
more stately place of sepulture than those whose 
effigies yet remain in the cathedrals of Canter- 
bury, Worcester, and Gloucester—churches acces- 
sible and well known. I should hardly like to see 
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in any portion of Westminster copies of these 
royal monuments, even if they should be of marble, 
not plaster. Tomas E, Wrxninerton. 


’ 


DEATH OF THE Ear or Kryeston (3° S. viii. 
289.)—Most historians relate this in very general 
terms. Some say it happened on the Trent, others 
in crossing the Humber. Gent, however, says he 
was shot as he stepped into the boat on the Trent, 
at Gainsborough. See his History of Hull, 1755, 
p- 156. In another part of the book (p. 199), he 
acknowledges this to be a different account of the 
circumstance from that generally given, but he 
does not state any authority for his version. Per- 
haps your correspondent may some day find the 
source whence Gent derived his information; if 
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so, I should be exceedingly glad to learn the | 


particulars. W. C. B. 


Hull. 


Sponsors (3° S. x. 373.)—I have seen the date 


130 assigned as that at which the office of spon- | 


sors was first introduced, but I am not aware that 
there is any authority for the statement. Wall, 
in his History of Infant Baptism (Part I. chap. iv. 
9), alluding to Tertullian, says : — 

“. .., the sponsors or godfathers, whom he speaks of 
as used in the baptism of infants that could not answer 
for themselves. Which shews the great mistake ef some 
of the more ignorant persons among the antipedobaptists, 
who derive the use of godfathers from I know not what 
Pope of Rome of late years; whereas this was within a 
hundred years of the Apostles.” 


And again (Part II. chap. ix. 14): — 

“ There is no time or age of the Church in which there 
is any appearance that infants were ordinarily baptized 
without sponsors or godfathers,” 


Comber, in his Companion to the Temple 
(Part III. Sect. 1. § vii.), says : — 

“.,.. the godfathers and godmothers, the use of which 
in the Church of Christ was derived from the Jews, as 
well as the initiation of infants itself was... . And very 
learned men do believe this custom to have been as 
ancient among the Jews as the times of Isaiah, it being 
highly probable that those witnesses (chap. viii. 2), at the 
naming of his son, were of the same nature with those we 
call godfathers and godmothers. In the primitive Church 
the use of them was so early, that it is not easy to fix the 
time of their beginning; only the most ancient fathers 
who speak of baptism do mention them.” 

nm. P. D. 


C. will find answers to his questions, respecting 
“the custom of appointing godfathers and god- 
mothers,” in Wall’s History of Infant Baptism, 
vol. i. pp. 35, 100, 273, and vol. ii. p. 437, edit. 
1836; and in Bingham’s Christian Antiquities, 
book xi. ch. viii. vol. iii. edit. 1838. Should C. 
wish to prosecute the subject further, he will find 
every facility in the abundant references which 
are given by the above authors. 

E. C. Harreton. 

The Close, Exeter. 
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Crest: A Crow with A Rive In Its BEAK 
(3 §. x. 391.)—This has no connexion with 
Mathias Corvinus. It is a raven, not a crow; and 
is one of the recognised emblems of our English 
king and martyr, St. Oswald, who was martyred 
in 642, The raven has a large share in the legend 
of St. Oswald; but it will suffice for our present 
purpose to mention that, when the holy king 
wished to marry a young lady, whose father 
would put to death all her suitors, a rayen was 
sent to this inhuman father with a letter contain- 
ing the offer of marriage, and also a ring in his 
mouth, which brought all about happily. Hence 
St. Oswald is represented with the raven bringing 
a ring. He is so figured in Burgmaier’s Images 
des Saints et Saintes issus de la Famille de ? Empe- 
reur Maximilien I. St. Oswald is patron of Berg, 
Diiren, and Zug—which accounts for the raven 
and ring on the coins of Zug. F. C. H. 


Satan (3 S. x. 129, 178, 343, 384.) —Sydney 
Smith’s recipe for a salad may be worth enshrin- 
ing : — 

“ Two large potatoes passed through kitchen sieve, 

Unwonted softness to the salad give. 

Of mordent mustard add a single spoon ; 

Distrust the condiment which bites so soon ; 

But deem it not, thou man of herbs, a fault 

To add a double quantity of salt. 

Three times the spoon with oil of Lucca crown, 

And once with vinegar procured from town. 

True flavour needs it, and your poet begs 

The pounded yellow of two well-boiled eggs. 

Let onion atoms lurk within the bowl, 

And, scarce suspected, animate the whole. 

And, lastly, on the flavoured compound toss 

A magic teaspoon of anchovy sauce. 

Then, though green turtle fail, though venison’s tough, 

And ham and turkey are not boiled enough, 

Serenely full the epicure may say, 

Fate cannot harm me—I have dined to-day !’ 
R. W. Hackwoop. 


“ STARE SUPER ANTIQUAS VIAS” (35'S. x. 373.) 
No classic writer has used it. It is the sentence 
of a Hebrew prophet (Jeremiah vi. 16), to which 
Lord Bacon has drawn attention by quoting it 
more than once. In the “ Essay on Innovations ” 
(in which, by-the-way, are to be found one or 
two hints much needed at the present moment) 
he quotes it at large, apparently paraphrasing the 
Vulgate. In our English: version they render 
“ Ask for the old paths, where is the good way, 
and walk therein.” It would be well for us just 
now if some statesman with Janus’ face would 
stand upon “the old paths,” and so interrogate 
the past, whose history always lies an idle riddle 
to the foolish, as thence to gather wisdom that 
might direct and shape the future. This is a 
double-facedness that diplomatists wot nothing of. 

C. A. W. 

Boox Inscription (3 S. x. 390.)—These lines 

I recollect copying them 


have been published. 
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some thirty or more years ago; I think from some 
tale in one of the annuals, but from the construction 
of the verses they must be much older. It was 
much longer than the lines in “N. & Q.” I think 
at least six stanzas. The first was as follows 
(from recollection) : — 
“ My life's a shade—my dayes 
Apace to Death decline ; 
My Lord his life—will raise 
My flesh again—e’en mine. 
Sweet Truth to me, 
I shall arise 
And with these Eves 
My Saviour see.” 

The last four lines were appended to each 
stanza. Sam. Saw. 

Andover. 

Witiiams, WaAtTerR-cotovr Parnrer (3"4 8S. x. 
415.) —I have no doubt, from the description 
given of his picture by G. H. or S., that it is from 
the pencil of a well-known Scottish artist, H. W. 
Williams —often called Grecian Williams. 

Water-colour drawings by this artist are not 


quote G. H. or S., “with great freedom and in 
a low tone of colour.” In fact, they belong to 
the slighter tone of work characteristic of our 
earlier water-colour painters, which has been su- 
perseded by the fuller-bodied handling of the mo- 
dern English school. 


Greece, and the Ionian Islands, 2 vols. 8vo, pub- 
lished by Constable of Edinburgh in 1820, in 


which there are many engravings from his 
drawings. Gerorce VERE IRvING. 


I have a large oil painting, 36 inches by 30, 
representing the iron bridge which spans the 
Severn at the place in Shropshire, near Coalbrook- 
dale, which takes its name therefrom. It bears 
the name of “ W. Williams, 1780”; and, very 
probably, is the same artist who produced the 
“large water-colour drawing” named in the query 


[34 S. X. Dec. 8, 66, 


1804. That is all I know about him, only we 
called him a good fellow, for he gave us annually 
a treat in a large boat from Searle's at Westmin- 
ster Bridge. Our trip was always to Twickenham. 
I have some recollection of the Eel-Pie House, 
Pope’s Villa, Xe. J.S. 


Cuevin Famiry (3'¢ S, x. 403.) —An article so 
headed, but which I have not seen, has induced 
some unknown correspondent to put a query to 
me “ respecting the ancient family of the Chevins 
of Drogheda ;”’ and as I am winding up my literary 
labours, and have already advertised all my MSS., 
genealogical, historical, and topographical (180 
volumes) for sale, I am happy to reply to the 
above inquiry, as I shall to any others that may be 
referred to me through “N.&Q.,” the special 
number wherein the inquiry is made being first 
forwarded to me, marked. Premising that if 


| Chevins be really the name sought after, I do not 


believe any such surname was ever known in 


| Drogheda; but I think the inquiry meant Chevers, 
‘our E | which was through a female connected with that 
uncommon in Scotland, and they are painted, to | 


ancient town. Of the family of Chevers see fully 
King James's Irish Army List, ii. 785, &e. At 
the Norman conquest of England it was esta- 
blished in Seven. whence, after the invasion 
of Ireland, members came over to that country, 
having got possessions in Wexford and Water- 


| =a | ford. The head of this family subsequently settled 
Williams was the author of Travels in Italy, | ‘ 


in Meath, at Macetown. His lineal descendant 
was transplanted by Cromwell to the county Gal- 
way, where, with a sweet remembrance of their 
early location at Killyan in Wexford, that name 
was given to John’s Galway allotment. His eldest 
son, Edward Chevers, adhered to James II., and 
was by him created Viscount Mount-Leinster, for 
which election of loyalty he was attainted. He 
had an only brother, Jerome, whose son, Francis 


| Chevers, as is stated on a tombstone in the church- 


yard of Colpe, near Drogheda, was the grand- 


| father of a lady who married Francis Brodigan, 


of G. H. or S., as, from his description, there is | 


much similarity in subject and character between 
the two pictures. But as to who he was, I know 
not, except that I have heard of his being a resi- 
dent in London, but occasionally visited Shrop- 
shire for artistic purposes. JoHNn PARTRIDGE. 

Wellington, Salop. 

Williams, water-colour painter, was an artist 
residing near Exeter sixty years ago. The draw- 
ing alluded to is probably a view of the river 
Teign at Chudleigh Rocks. 

In 1815 he published the Environs of Eveter, 
illustrated with many engravings from his draw- 
ings; also, a Tour to the Isle of Wight. His 
initials were “T. H. W.” ‘ H. T. E. 


My drawing-master at the Rev. George Gib- 
son's, Carlisle House School, Lambeth, was named 
Williams, where I was a pupil between 1802 and 


of Drogheda, by whom she had two sons—Thomas, 

a very intelligent magistrate, lately deceased, and 

Francis Brodigan, a barrister. Joun D'ALToN. 
48, Summer Hill, Dublin. 


Tartor’s “Exemprar” (3° S. ix. 518.) —I 
think Lancastrrensts has omitted in his list of 
engravings, 1653 edition, the Last Supper, en- 
graved by Faithorne. In my edition, 1657, there 
are also the Scourging and Mockery in the Judg- 
ment Hall, engraved at Antwerp, and no name of 
engraver, but remarkably well done. Should 
LANCASTRIENSTS's copy be deficient in the engrav- 
ing of the Last Supper, I should be glad to send 
him one from an imperfect copy Ihave. F.C. 

James Scorr Warker (3 8. x. 351.) — This 
gentleman died in 1850, and was well known and 
highly respected in Liverpool, where he was for 
many years connected with a now defunct Conser- 
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vative journal, the Liverpool Standard. 
most versatile writer, and the author of numer- 
ous tales, poems, dramas, &c. Some of his dramas 
had a great success in Liverpool, where one, The 
Breadalbane Highlanders, ran for upwards of eighty 
nights at a local theatre. Amongst other lite- 
rary feats, Mr. Walker wrote a continuation of 
one of Sir Walter Scott’s novels which finished 
rather unsatisfactorily, and for it he received the 
personal thanks of the “ Wizard of the } North,” 
who said that he had helped him out of a dilemma 
in a most artistic and congenial style. A number 
of Mr. Walker's tales were printed in a volume, 
which is now, I fancy, out of print. As to his 
dramatic efforts—his surviving son, now a patent 
agent at Liverpool, knows nothing of the MSS. 
Mr. Walker was a modest, reserved man, with 
a fund of anecdote and humour; and when he 
once called on me at school with my father (then 
the proprietor of a Liverpool paper), I shall never 
forget the mingled astonishment and admiration 
with which I regarded him—the first “live au- 
thor” I had ever seen. 


Liverpool. JosepH II, NIGHTINGALE. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


A Christian View of Christian History, from Apostolic 
to Mediaeval Times. By John Henry Blunt, M.A. 
(Rivingtons.) 

The title of this book may possibly fail in suggesting 
the real character of its contents. It is a History of the 
Christian Church, and especially of «ur own national 
branch of it: intended for the general reader rather than 
for the theologian, avoiding the intricacies of controversy, 
dwelling at greatest length on the practical fruits of the 
Gospel, and glad to detect aught of the true spirit of 
Christianity in institutions alien from our own. The 
author writes from an Anglican rather than from a | 
merely Protestant stand-point ; evidently possesses far 
more learning than he cares to display ; is always obvious 
in his meaning, easy in his style, and could not fail to 
win the attention of the youthful Christian. We cor- 
dially recommend the volume to our readers, 


A Topographical Gazetteer, attempted by the Rev. Henry 
Cotton, ».C.L., Archdeacon of Cashel, late Sub-Libra- 
rian of the Bodleian Library. Second Series. (Claren- 
don Press.) 

It is now upwards of half a century since Archdeacon 
Cotton, on being appointed one of the Sub-Librarians of 
the Bodleian, commenced those bibliographical labours 
which have made his name honoured among all lovers of 
books. The first edition of his Topographical Gazetteer 
appeared as long since as 1825, and an enlarged edition 
of it in 1832. We have here a Second Series, comprising 
the materials which the watchfulness and untiring zeal 
of the Archdeacon have enabled him to collect during the 
four-and-thirty years which have since elapsed ; and how 
varied and curious this information is, one item will 
show ; namely, the List of Villages and Small Stations in 
America at which Neve: pers— and often nothing else— 
have been printed, wate denmmanien nearly eight hundred 


of them. No reader of “ N. & Q.,” however, can want any 
assurance from us of the value of the additions to our 
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He was a | stores of bibliographical knowledge which will be found 


in this most welcome volume. 


The Voiage and Travaile of Sir John Maundevile, Kut., 
which treateth of the Way to Hierusalem; and of Mar- 
vayles of Inde, with other Ilands and Countryes. 
Reprinted from the Edition of s.p.1725. With an In- 
troduction, Additional Notes, and Glossary. By J. . 
Halliwell, Esq., F.S.A., F-R.A.S.  (F. S. Ellis.) 

This is a careful and accurate reprint of the edition 
which Mr. Halliwell put forth some twenty-five years 
since, of Sir John Mandeville’s world-renowned Travels, 
It is a handsome book, and will be acceptabie to those 
who desire to put on their shelves a library edition of 
these curious and interesting Travels. 

Tar Campen Socrery.—At a General Meeting of the 
Society on Wednesday, William Tite, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., 
Y.P.S.A., was unanimously elected President in the room 
of the late Marquess Camden, K.G. 


Under the title of Songs of the Nativity, being Christmas 
Carols, Ancient and Modern, several of which appear for 
the first time in a collection, Mr, W. H. Husk, Librarian 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society, has just completed a 
most valuable gathering of our fine old English carols, 
sung in old times during the Christmas week. Asa pains- 
taking student in our olden literature, Mr. Husk is well 
and favourably known. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of thefollowing Books, to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they sre required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Curtann's Erymoroore: being an ames at the Retrieval of the An- 

clent Celtic Language. London, 1768— 

Wanted by Mr. R. RK. W. Ellis, Star Cross, near Exeter. 


Bonar's Lanoep Gewray. Vol. Il. 1862. 
Wanted by Mr. Henry Moody, 3, Pump Court, Temple. 


Tre Porricat Forcet-Me-Nor. Published by Darton, 1832. 32mo. 
Wanted by //. A. B., Mr. Lewis, 36, Gower Street, Euston Square. 





Cottinxson's Hisrony oF Sonsasstsmnz. 
Poe's Devos. 
C. 3. Giteeat’s History or Connwatt. 
Wanted by Mr. W. J. St. Aubyn, 37, Castle Street, Canterbury, Kent. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


Oor Cnristmas Nomner (32 pages), to be published on Saturday next, 
will contain, among other interesting and “yer epriate artic les, An Old 
Christmas Carol; The Sibyls in Scotland; ds in the Old Arms of 
France; ‘Anatolian and other Folk Lore; The Ladythorne Dramas; 
Old iss Poem; Plum-Pudding, 4c. 

Hanxean Cantwatoar. Jecciced from I’. I’. 5s, in postage stamps for 
this poor old woman, 

Narronat Portrart Exuinition, 1867. Communications, offers of pic- 
tures, &c., should be addressed to R. F. Sketchley, Lsq., the Secretary, 
South Kensington Museum. 

H. A Sister's Penance is founded on a story called Markham's Re- 
venge, which oppeared in Unce a Week about four years ago. 

T. W. Darey ts right. Dr. Duran is the author of the papers to which 
he refers. 

Dog Tax, imposed in 17%, again in 1803, It is now 128. a year. 

G. 8. Hampshire books are many, but there are few devoted to the 
county. Warner is well known. Wooaward's is ia course of publica- 
tion. Of Wilkes's we know nothing. 

A. B. We some time ago announced our inability to fad room for 
Scientific Queries. There are many scientific journals, in which they 
more proper ly find a place. 

W.C. B. The two we rks, The Buxton Memorial, 1765, end Men and 
Manners, 1809, are by Adam Hunter, M.D., F.R.S.L. and L. of York. 





Covews.—Anornrr Testimontat (this week) ro Da. Lococn's Por- 
monte Warens.—Mr. Earwaker, Stationer, High Street, Alton, Hants, 
writes, Dec. |, 1866: “I hear many speak of their goodness.” They give 
instant relief to asthma, consumption, coughs, and all disorders of the 
breath and lungs. All throat affections are immediately relieved by 
allowing one occasionally to dissolve in the mouth. To Singers and 
Public borat they are invaluable for clearing and strengthening the 
voice. They have a pleasant taste. Price !s. 1jd., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. an 
lls. per Box, Sold by all Druggists. 
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7NGR AVINGS and WATER-COLOUR DRAW- 
INGS.—GEORGE LOVE, 81, Bunhill Row, London, has on Sale 
a choice Collection of Engravings by the most distinguished Masters, 
among whom may be mentioned Eariom, Hogarth, Hollar. Morghen, 
Porporati, Sharpe, Strange, Wille, Woollett, Sherwin, Rembrandt, 
Lucas van Leyden, A. Durer, &c. 
A Catalogue forwarded on the receipt of two postage-stamps. 
*e* Established above 69 years. 


OKENS issued in the SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY in ENGLAND, WALES, and IRELAND, by COR- 
PORATIONS, MERCHANTS, TRADESMEN, &c. Described and 
illustrated by W. BOYNE, F.S.A. With L[ilustrations of nearly 
00 Tokens on 42 Plates, and descriptions of 9.466 Tokens. 650 pages, 
thick 8vo, cloth, reduced to 15s. (published at 2/. 2s.) 
JAMES RIMELL, 400, Oxford Street, London, W. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


HE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE 
PRICES and CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on all orders 
exceeding 20s. 
Good Cream-laid Note, 2s., 3s. 
Super Thick Cream Note, d. and 7s, per ream. 
Super Thick Blue Note, 4s., 5s., and 6s. per ream. 
Outsides Hand-made Foolscap, 8s. 6d. per ream. 
Patent Straw Note, 2s. 6d. per ream. é s 
Manuscript Paper (letter size), ruled or plain, 4s. 6d. per ream. 
Sermon Paper ( various sizes), ruled =F ain, 1s., 5*., and 6s. per ream. 
Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4s. 6d., 6s. 6d., and 7s. 6d. per 
The “* Temple" Envelope, new shape, high inner flap, Is. per 100. 
Polished Steel Crest Dies, engraved by the first Artists, from 5s.; 
onogram, two letters, from 6s. 6d. ; Ditto, three letters, from 8s. 6d.; 
Address Dies, from 4s. 6d. Preliminary Pencil Sketch, ls. each. 
Colour Stamping (Relief), reduced to 1s. per 100. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
Manufacturing Stationers, 
192, Fleet Street, Corner of Chancery Lane.—Price List Post Free. 


and 4s. per ream. 


the Prince of Wales. 


oe J. W., by Special Appointment to H.R.H. 
ENSON’S WATCHES. Prize Medal, 1865. 


Bencors WATCHES, sent safe by post. 


PRENSON'S CLOCKS, ‘manufictared by Steam 
Power. 
| ENSON’S 


Prize Medal, 1862. 


SILVER and ELECTRO-PLATE. 

| ENSON’S 

4 _ Artistic. Toes —e as 

BENSON'S ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, 
2d. 


GOLD JEWELLERY, Novel and 








DENSON’S STEAM FACTORY AND CYIT 
SHOW ROOMS, 58 and 60, Ludgate Hill. 
SPECTACL Ss 
PERFECTLY ADAPTED BY THE VISOMETER. 
An Instrument for rigidly ascertaining the Focal Length 


of each Eye—these very frequently differing—forming the 
only safe method for Suiting Defective Vision with Op- 


tical aid, so as to preserve the blessings of Sight to | 
| 728.; COte Rotie, 60s.,72s., 84s.; Corton, Nuits, Romanée, Clos-de- Vou- 
| gedt,&e.; Chablis, 24s., 30e., 36s., 42s., 488.; Montrachet and St. Peray; 


EXTREME OLD AGE. 
FROM PRINCIPAL SIR DAVID BREWSTER : — 


“I have seen and examined Mr. Sarom's apparatus for ascertaining 
the foeal length of each eye, with the view of fitting them with suitable 
spectacles or eye-glasses, and there can be no doubt that it is well 
adapted for those purposes."’ 

Prices most moderate,—Price Lists gratis. 


SALOM & CO., 137, Regent Street, London, W.. 
98, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| cluded, Terms Cash, prepaid. 


[3*¢ S. X. Dec. 8, '66, 


A MERICAN BOOKS.—TRU BNER & CO., 60, 

Paternoster Row, London. have always in Stock a large vari 
of the best AMERICAN LITERATURE, and are receiving Weekly 
Packages from all parts of the United States. Books not in Stock can 
be procured in about five weeks. 


TL 

d be DIGITORIUM, an Instrument to enable any 
) person to play and become gates on the PIANOFORTE in an 
inctedibiy short time. Dr. Holloway, organist to Lord Arundell, 
writes," Heavy and unequal touch (the result of one finger being 
stronger than another). stiffaess of wrist, ex-eution marred by weak- 
ness, &c.,can be perfectly cured by a few minutes’ practice on a Digi- 
torium."—Herr Lehmeyer, of the Conservatoire, Vienna, says,—“ The 
Digitorium will do great service to the artist or learner whose time is 
limited for practice.”"—Frederic Maccabe, the celebrated Pianist and 
Composer, writes,—“ I find the Dizitorium strengthens the fingers, and 
gives certainty of touch."’ Price lls. 6d. Free to any Railway Station 
in the Kingdom on receipt of 13s. To be had of M. MARKS, Inventor, 
53, Richmond Road, Bayswater, London, W. 


| UDD and CO.S CHURCH HARMONIUMS, 

as supplied to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, have 
great power without harshness of tone, and are very durable. Prices 
moderate.— Warerooms, 74, Dean Street, Soho Square. 








') HE PRETTIEST GIFT fora LADY is one of 
JONES'S GOLD LEVERS, at lll. lls. For a GENTLEMAN, 
one at 101. 10s. Rewarded at the Internationa! Exhibition for “*Cheap- 
ness of Production."’ 
Manufactory , 538, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 


LD MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the finest 

im , free from acidity or heat, and much superior to low- 
priced Sherry (vid? Dr. Druitt on Cheap Wines). One guinea per dozen. 
A genuine a fine old Port 36s. per dozen. Terms cash. Three dozen 
rail paid. W. D. WATSON, Wine Merchant, 72 and 73, Great Russell 
Street, corner of Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. Established 1841. 


Full Price Lists post free on application. 


\HOICE OLD SHERRIES.— Warranted pure Cadiz 
Wines as imported direct, soft and full flavoured. — Pale, Golden, 
or Brown, 24s., 30s., 348., 388., 44s., 50e., 54s. per dozen. Terms Cash. 
Three dozen, railway carriage paid, to all England and Wales. 
W.D. WATSON, Wine Importer, 72 and 73, Great Russell Street, 
corner of Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 
Established 1841. Full Price Lists post free on application. 


36s. WARD'S PALE SHERRY 36s. 
At 36s. per Dozen, fit for a Gentleman's Table. Bottles and Cases in- 
Post-orders payable Piccadilly. 
Samples sent Free of Charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON, 
(Established upwards of a century), 1, Chapel Street West, 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 








oe | | FJEDGES & BUTLER, Wine Merchants, &c., 
BENSON, Old Bond Street and Westbourne Grove. 


recommend and GUARANTEE the following WINES :— 


SHERRY. 

Good Dinner Wine, 24s., 30s., 36s. per dozen ; fine pale, golden, and 

brown Sherry, 42s., 48s., 54s., 60s.; Amontillado, for invalids ,60s. 
CHAMPAGNE. 

Sparkling, 36s., 42s.; splendid Epernay, 48s., 60s.; pale and brown 
Sillery, 66s.,788.; Veuve Clicquot’s, Perrier and Jouet’s, Moet and 
Chandon's, &c. 

PORT. 

For ordinary use, 24s., 30s., 368., 428.; fine old “ Beeswing,” 48s. 
60s.: choice Port of the famed vintages 1647, 1840, 1834, 1820, at 72s. to 
120s. 

CLARET. 

Good Bordeaux, iS¢., 20s.; St. Julien, 24s., 30¢., 36s.; La Rose, 42s.; 

Leoville, 488.; Latour, 54s.; Margaux, 60s.,72s.; Lafitte, 72s.,84s., 96s. 
BURGUNDY. 
Macon and Beaune, 30s. , 36s., 42s.; St. George, 42s.; Chambertin, 60s., 


sparkling Burgundy, &c. 700K 
Light Dinner Hock, 24s..30s.; Nierstein, 36s., 42s.; Hochhelmer, 48s. ; 
60s., 728.; Lieb iich ,608.,72s.; Joh b andSteinb 728. 
B4s. to 120s. 
MOSELLE. 


Still Moselle, 24s.,30s.; Zeltinger, 36s., 42s.; Braunebe: , 488., 608.5 
Muscatel, 60s.,72s.; Scharzberg, 72s., 843.; sparkling Moselle, 48s., 60s., 





a Liqueurs of every Fae py ~ On receipt of a Post-office 
order, or reference, any quantity will be forwarded i iately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON: 165, REGENT STREET, W. 
Brighton: 30, King’s Road. 
(Originally established a.p. 1667.) 











